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Mix With Hard Water 


“ ~=~For White Flies and Scale Insects, can be used with Lime-Sulphur. he 
4 FICO 60 ) 
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re? FICO 20--For Cottony Cushion Scale and Mealy Bugs. he? 
34 LIME-SULP HUR SOLUTION--For Spiders, Mites and Scab. bay 
les F ICO- SULFUR--F or same purpose as Lime-Sulphur Solution. Me? 
Ne? Cut Out Spray Troubles by Using Fico Insecticides 2 


Florida Insecticide Company 
Apopka and Haines City, Florida 
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Reo Speed Wagon 


The new 1921. Model has double the capacity of all 
previous speed wagons. 
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Many of these Speed Wagens are now in use in Floridagroves, where they have de- 
monstrated their entire adaptability to Florida soil conditions. They are the ideal truck for 
grove work being both light and durable. 


THE REO SPEED WAGON is the pioneer in pneumatic tire trucks. Itis built for 
speed on good roeds and has ample power for heavy work on sandy roads. It is the all-pur- 
pose truck for citrus groves. 

THE REO SPEED WAGON is manufactured by the largest producers of trucks in 
the world, with the single exception of Henry Ford. 


A POINT WORTH CONSIDERATION. —Did you ever see a worn-out Speed Wagon? 
We don’t believe you ever did. There are none. One Speed Wagon in Tampa has a record 
of more than 100,009 miles to its credit, while a Speed Wagon used by the Crown Stage 
Company of California has traveled more than 400,000 miles—and still looks like new. 
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Our Tampa house alone last year refunded deposits to fifty-one citrus growers who 
placed orders for cars; but which the company was unable to fill. If you are in the market 
for a truck this season, see or write our nearest office NOW. 


REO-VARN MOTOR COMPANY, 


Jud Pursley, Manager. 


405 Lafayette St. Phone 4264 TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Miami Valdosta Savannah 
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— Will fight Black fly and 
Citrus Canker 


That Florida citrus growers are 
united in their determination to wage 
a “fight to the death’ against the 
black fly and citrus canker, was the 
outstanding feature of the citrus 
seminar held at Gainesville on Oct. 
5 and 6. There was perfect unity of 
sentiment and action on these ques- 
tions of paramount interest and im- 
portance to citrus growers, and great 
interest was shown in the hearing to 
be held by the federal horticultural 
board in Washington on Dec. 20 to 
consider measures for preventing the 
importation of black fly. 

A. P. Spencer of the state univers- 
ity presided at the opening session 
and the meeting was welcomed by 
Mayor J. C. Adkins in a hearty ad- 
dress of welcome. 

Dr. A. A. Murphree, president of 
the university, welcomed the citrus 
growers, among the leading agricul- 
turists of the country. He. pictured 
the ideals of the university and point- 
ed out the rapid and remarkable 
growth in educational interest in the 
state. The high schools are overflow- 
ing and the university crowded with 
an enrollment of 700. 

Development of Seminar 

Dean P. H. Rolfs, of the college of 
agriculture, told of the development 
of the citrus seminar for the past 
ten years, saying that few come to 
climb the mountain of knowledge the 
seminar affords and take a broad 
survey of the many interesting and 
worth while things to know. Dean 
Rolfs deplored the reduction of funds 
so much needed for investigational 
work, reductions by both the federal 


government and the _ state, which 
made it necessary to reduce forces 
and cease work of the highest im- 
portance. 

Congressmen W. J. Sears and H. 
J. Drane were called upon for re- 
sponses to the welcome addresses and 
both pledged their heartiest support 
to any steps looking to the protection 
of the citrus industry. 

C. A. Whittle, of the Southern soil 
improvement committee at Atlanta, 
presented a valuable paper on ‘“Fact- 
ors Influencing the Efficiency of Fer- 
tilizers’’ and was followed by Dr. R. 
W. Ruprecht of the university on 
“Fewer Fertilizer Formulas.’”’ Dr. 
Ruprecht emphasized the importance 
of a better system of fertilizer inspec- 
tion and variation in present laws 
about ammoniates in which the solu- 
bility would be mentioned. 

Nursery Stock Demands 

According to F. M. Obryne of the 
state plant board, who spoke next, 
there is a greater demand for nursery 
stock than a desirable supply. He 
feared that unfit stock might be sold 
and asked citrus growers to report 
on small nurseries, so that they 
might be inspected. 

In the afternoon W. W. Yothers, 
of the United States department of 
agriculture, discussed rust mites and 
told of promising results from the 
use of Bordeaux oil emulsion. 

Dr.- J. H. Montgomery of the plant 
board said in his address that Flor- 
ida inspectors had intercepted fruit 
fly infestation from 19 countries and 
had intercepted the black fly from 
the West Indies a great numbér of 


times. He urged quarantine meas- 
ures against the lady bird beetle or 
bean beetle found in Alabama. 

Dr. Wilmon Newell told of the out- 
break of citrus canker during the 


_year,. which, he said, would probably 


have been prevented had the inspec- 
tion force not been cut down by re- 
duction of appropriations. He said 
the danger must always be guarded 
against because of its existence in 
other states and countries. 
Organization Needed 

Unless farmers and growers organ- 
ize and market their products so as 
to evade the profiteering middleman, 
L. M. Rhodes of the market bureau 
does not believe that farmers will 
ever prosper. He told of the great 
progress made in co-operative mar- 
keting in Florida. 

The farm bureau organization was 
the subject handled- by W. C. Las- 
seter, editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, who saw in this organization 
a great forward movement looking 
to the farmers’ best interests. 

The black fly was a subject of gen- 
eral discussion and it was urged that 
a strong representation of citrus 
growers be made in Washington on 
December 20. 

The evening program consisted of 
an address on “The Problems of 
Citrus Culture” by Dr. H. J. Webber, 
for many years an investigator of 
citrus problems of Florida. Dr. Web- 
ber’s address was rated as one of the 
chief features of the seminar. 

Boost for University 

More money for a greater univers- 

ity and for moré work of the expert- 





a 


ment station was the enthusiastic 
recommendation of the Citrus Sem- 
inar Wednesday. Lead by C. BE. 
Stewart of the Citrus Exchange, the 
growers discussed the needs of the 
educational institutions of the state 
and declared in favor of a budget 
for over a million dollars appropria- 
tion. Senators John S. Taylor and 
W. J. Crosby and Representatives S. 
D. Harris and W. J. Elisworth vigor- 
ously advocetad the forward move- 
ment for the university. Several oth- 
er growers took the floor and divert- 
ed the set program into a booster 
meeting for the university. Money 
and influence was pledged to carry 
on the campaign in favor of the pro- 
posed budget. 

The growers, as a body, sent a 
wire to State Chemist R. EB. Rose, 
now at St. Louis, to deliver an ad- 
dress on “Standardization of Oranges 
in Shipment” before the American 
Association of Food and Drug Offi- 
cials, in which endorsement was 
given Captain Rose’s proposal to 
have that association recommend the 
elimination of the color requirement 
of citrus. Some unripe fruit now on 
the trees, it was claimed, could now 
be shipped under present color speci- 
fications. 


Morning Session 


The Citrus Seminar resumed ses- 
sion Wednesday morning with Dean 
P. H. Rolfs presiding, the first ad- 
dress being by B. F. Floyd, who dis- 
cussed potash and phosphate acid in 
citrus fertilizers. Results of the 
Florida experiment station where 8 
per cent acid phosphate and 16 per 
cent dissolved bone black were shown 
to have practically the same results 
thus far. No relationship exists be- 
tween acid phosphate and citrus dis- 
ease nor does acid phosphate make 
soils acid. Experiments with basic 
slag had not shown satisfactory re- 
sults. Sulphate of potash, hardwocd 
ashes and tobacco stems had given 
good results as sources of potash. 


Interesting Lecture 


Dr. H. J. Webber, for many years 
engaged in experimental work with 
citrus in Florida and later in Cali- 
fornia, gave a very interesting and 
instructive lecture. He emphasized 
selecting from the best bearing trees, 
using the largest seed for planting. 
The character of the stock, he said, 
would always exercise a profound in- 
fluence and he advised attention be 
given to selecting sour orange or 
rough lemon for tree characters. 
Tests had shown that a large tree in 
the nursery row would reproduce a 
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large tree and a small tree a small 
one. 


The status of the experiment sta- 
tion was presented by Director P. H. 
Rolfs, who told what lines of investi- 
gations had to be cut on account of 
the reduction of funds appropriated, 
and on account of the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 


Afternoon Session 


In the afternoon Senator W. J. 
Crosby discussed ‘Some Citrus Prob- 
lems on Hammock Soils.’’ He told 
of various kinds of hammock lands 
and their fertilization in a very in- 
teresting way. 


The freight transportation situa- 
tion was presented by J. C. Wroton 
of the Seaboard Air Line railway. 
He was followed by A. O. Kay of the 
United States department of agri- 
culture, who thoroughly discussed 
various drainage practices in Florida. 

The many ways oranges can be 
used as food was given by Miss S. W. 
Partridge, state home demonstration 
agent, who opened up to view great 
possibilities of increasing citrus con- 
sumption. 

The closing address was by Dr. E. 
W. Berger of the state plant board, 
who discussed parasites of the white 
fly in a very instructive way. It is 
Dr. Berger who has done more than 
any one to develop fungi which 
when sprayed on citrus trees infect 
and destroy the white fly. One of 
the university officials in charge says 
that there were more citrus grow- 
ers at the seminar this year than 
ever before. 





AUSTRALIAN LADY BEETLE 
TO CONTROL COTTONY- 
CUSHION SCALE 


During the period of summer rains 


heavy showers wash off large num- 


bers of the young cottony-cushion 
scale, or so-called crawlers, so that 
this disease is not likely to increase. 
Late in the season, beginning with 
about October, when showers are 
fewer, and when comparatively long 
periods of dry weather sets in, this 
condition is changed and the scale 
may multiply rapidly. 

The best remedy for the control of 
this scale is the vedalia or Australian 
ladybird beetle. As its name implies, 
this beetle was introduced from Aus- 
tralia, the native home of the cot- 
tony-cushion scale, for the purpose 
of controllinng this scale in Califor- 
nia. Its work was so effective that 
it is now employed as the chief 
agency for the control of cottony- 
cushion scale in all parts of the 
world. 


The entomological department of 
the state plant board can supply 
growers with a limited quantity of 
these beetles for use in their groves. 
A colony consists of 10. They will 
also furnish directions for colonizing 
them on request. 


Growers desiring to secure vedalia 
from the plant board are requested 
to always send a good lot of scale. 
The scale is needed primarily for ex- 
amination, but is also wanted as food 
for rearing young vedalia, which 
fesds only on cottony-cushion scale. 


A TYPICAL POLK COUNTY GROVE OF OLD ORANGE TREES 
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Shippers Should Investigate Mater Facilities 


' By 6. 


Dear Mr. Editor: An article pub- 


lished in a recent issue of your pa- 


per, written by one of your Kansas 
subscribers, 
passing notice. 


deserves more than a 
This subscriber calls 


attention to the fact that the fruit 
growers of Southern Florida need 


not be burdened with the heavily in- 
creased freight rates upon the part 
of the railroads of the country if 
they are wise, especially since this 
part of the state is favored with four 
er more excellent deep water har- 
bors. 
Indeed, 
highly favored with good water 
transportation facilities than is 
South Florida. The fact is, the pro- 
ducts of this section can be shipped 


few sections are more 


by water to within a few miles of 
more than half of the consuming pub- 
lie of this great country. This would 
easily mean a saving of one-half the 
present freight rate which, under 
the new ruling of the railroads, has 
become almost prohibitory. 

In order that one may see how ex- 
orbitant have become these rates, I 
will call attention to the fact that 
only a few years ago car rates on 
oranges to Cincinnati were approxi- 
mately 65 cents per box, while under 
present’ schedule the charges will be 
more than $1 per box, or an increase 
of over 50 per cent. 

More than half of the citrus fruits 
grown in South Florida is within a 
distance of 50. or 75 miles of water 
transportation, which water route ex- 
tends to many of our largest cities 
and to within a few miles of practic- 
ally all the centers of population of 
our country. For a people thus pro- 
vided by nature with a means of send- 
ing out their products to be com- 
pelled to pay any price that may be 
levied by the railroads of the coun- 
try shows a wonderful lack of en- 
terprise on their part. 

Never was there a more opportune 
time for taking action in this matter 
than at present. The United States 
government is now selling boats at 
prices far below the cost of these 
craft. If one will take the pains to 
compare the sale price of these boats 
with théir tonnage he will readily 
see what large transportation service 
may be secured at a minimum of in- 
vestment. Only last week it was seen 


where a Pensacola concern had pur- 
chased four big ships, with an aver- 
age capacity of 8,700 tons dead 
weight, for the sum of $5,916,000, 
or $1,479,000 each. At the freight 
rate one of these vessels has a Ca- 
pacity for carrying a cargo of fruits 
to New York City, that would yield in 
revenue for the one trip more than 
$300,000, or at least one-fifth of the 
original cost of the vessel, to say 
nothing of the revenue on return trip. 

It was announced that the govern- 
ment would sell the following week 
ten more of these steel ships with a 
capacity of 3,500 tons dead weight 
at a price slightly exceeding $500,000 
each. 


Even these smaller vessels can 
carry more than 80,000 boxes of 
citrus fruits to the distributing cen- 
ters, and one can easily see that a 
small fortune could be made in 
carrying the goods at the present 
rate charged by the railroads. 

There is not a doubt that our 
fruits can be carried to the leading 
northern markets by water for a 
rate not exceeding one-half the pres- 
ent rate charged by the railroad com- 
panies, including the local rate 
charged in transporting the fruit to 
the various harbors and yet make a 
good profit. 

With the smaller vessels plying the 
Mississippi and her tributaries, and 
the larger ones the Atlantic, both the 
large eastern cities and the great cen- 
ters of population in the middle por- 
tion of our country could be well 
nigh supplied with our. fruits by 
water route. This, too, would revo- 
lutionize our present imports, as each 
vessel could bring us our manufac- 
tured goods and other supplies from 
the north at greatly reduced prices 
from what is now being paid. 

At least two things will be used by 
those interested as arguments against 
this scheme. Upon investigation, 
however, after careful consideration, 
it will be found that neither of them 
are real arguments, or at least repre- 
sent conditions that may be easily 
overcome. 

The first argument against the 
scheme will be that boats travel too 
slowly. I will answer this by saying 
thaf several cars of fruit shipped by 
the writer during thé past season 
were 10 or 11 days in going to Lex- 
ington, Ky. Since the regular sched- 
ule from Jacksonville to New York 
over the Clyde line is three and one- 


R. Jones, in DeSoto County News 


half days it will be seen at a glance 
that the speed of these boats com- 
pares most favorably with the aver- 
age railway traffic. These boats 
should be able to make the trip from 
Tampa or Boca Grande to New York 
easily in from seven to eight days. 
Since all of these boats, of course, 
would be provided with cold storage 
facilities the fruit would uniformly 
arrive in perfect condition. 

Again, the distribution of the fruit 
upon arrival would be named as a 
barrier. This is, indeed, one of the 
greatest objections that could be 
named. It will require some kind of 
co-operation upon the part of the 
shippers to meet this objection. Since 
however, one marketing concern, the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, now han- 
dies nearly 40 per cent of the fruit 
of the state, the matter of distribu- 
tion could be easily handled by this 
concern of great undertakings, and 
others could learn something con- 
cerning transportation from this 
giant organization, as they have been 
compelled to learn it from other lines 
of co-operation. Doubtless, the cost 
to the Citrus Exchange for the com- 
ing season will be more than four 
millions of dollars for transportation 
alone. It would indeed add new lau- 
rels to this organization could it put 
one-half of this sum into the pock- 
ets of its members, saved in matters 
of transportation. Doubtless, if Dr. 
Ross, the president of the exchange, 
the man of big things, who has never 
failed in any of his magnificent un- 
dertakings—doubtless, I say—if he 
would make it known to certain capi- 
talists that he has $4,000,000 of ship- 
ping at his command, and that for 
the season of 1920 alone, with the 
certain increase for the coming years, 
he might be able to make a trial of 
water transportation the coming sea- 
son. 

If Florida, with her splendid coast 
of more than 1,000 miles, and with 
two magnificent water routes to more 
than half the population of our coun- 
try, cannot successfully transport her 
products by water to these markets 
and cannot successfully import to 
these sections the many things neces- 
sary to the comfort and happiness of 
her people, and this over a roadbed 
as free as the air we breathe, then 
there is certainly nothing in the oft- 


repeated phrase, “water transporta- 
tion.” 
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ALL WANT SPECIAL FAVORS 


- IS a universal trait of human kind to want special 
favors for ourselves while demanding an open field and 
no favors for the rest of the world. 

Just now about every class and every interest in the 
land is demanding special privileges for themselves, while 
denouncing others, who, presumably, are enjoying such 
favors. 

Business men are shouting profiteer at other business 
men, while secretly tacking on another 5 per cent profit 
on their own wares. Producers are denouncing dis- 
tributors, and distributors are damning the transporta- 
tion lines, while the consumer is impartially dividing his 
abuse between producer, distributor and transporter. 

It is a period of universal unrest from which the 
agriculturist and horticulturist has not escaped. All 
have joined the chorus and the universal clamor has been 
swelled. 

‘The rice men and the bean men are crying for pro- 
hibitive protection against foreign-grown rice and beans. 
The cotton planter is demanding federal aid in financing 
his crop until the 40-cent margin has been reached. The 
wheat farmer sees bankruptcy staring him in the face 
with wheat at $1.60 per bushel and demands that Uncle 
Sam shall come to his aid with financial backing. The 
beef and pork producers and the growers of tobacco each 
have their own pet grievance and their own particular 
demand for governmental aid. “ 

Only the fruit grower, it appears, and particularly 
the citrus fruit grower, has made no demand upon the 
federal government for aid in marketing or financing his 
crop. All the citrus grower asks of the government, or 
has ever asked, is that he be given aid in fighting fruit 
diseases and adequate transportation facilities for mov- 
ing his crop when it is ripe. No special favors not 
granted other agricultural or horticultural classes have 
ever been asked by the citrus men. 

Yet, if special favors are to be passed around for the 
asking, certainly the citrus men should be the first to be 
considered. Citrus is a “‘perishable’’ crop. When ready 
for market, it must be shipped or it becomes a dead loss 
to the owner. It cannot be held like rice, or wheat or 
cotton. It cannot be placed in warehouses like beans or 
tobacco. It must move, and move NOW, if it is to 
return a profit to its producer. 

But citrus men have asked no special favors. They 
have been content to meet world competition, to develop 
their own markets, take their own risks, fight their own 








battles, if only they can have the cars to move the crop 
when the fruit and the time is ripe. 

Having consistently maintained this position of inde- 
pendence throughout the years of citrus development in 
the United States, citrus men are ill prepared to give 
favorable consideration to the demands of other pro- 
ducers for special favors which they themselves have 
never dreamed of asking. 

The cotton grower who burns his neighbor’s crop 
that his own may bring a higher price, or the wheat 
farmer who permits his grain to rot in the shock be- 
cause Uncle Sam will not guarantee a certain price, finds 
little sympathy among citrus men who have habitually 
“played the game’’ above board and without thought of 
seeking special’ favors. Give the citrus grower a fair 
field and a chance to market his fruit when it is ripe, 
and he will not ask for federal aid except, perhaps, in 
fighting some disease or pest which may threaten to 
exterminate his grove. 


JUST AN ORDINARY MAN 


HERE are mighty few ordinary men in the citrus field 

—it requires a mind out of the ordinary to become 
a successful citrus grower. But occasionally one finds 
an ordinary man in an extraordinary community of citrus 
growers. There are just enough such ordinary men in 
the citrus communities to make the following from the 
Southern Agriculturist appreciated: 


“Once upon a time there was a man named Smith, 
an ordinary sort of man, who lived on an ordinary sort 
of farm, in an ordinary sort of community, making an 
ordinary sort of living for an ordinary family, sending 
an ordinary bunch of boys and girls to an ordinary school, 
driving to town over an ordinary road, selling ordinary 
farm products at ordinary prices and buying the things 
an ordinary farmer buys at the price he ordinarily pays. 

“After awhile, however, an extraordinary idea got 
loose in this man’s neighborhood. The neighbors, or 
some of them, decided that the ordinary sort of school 
would no longer do for their children. So they proposed 
to make a new school district, levy a tax on themselves, 
build a better school house, and employ better teachers. 
This ordinary man named Smith thought it very extra- 
ordinary thing that anybody should propose to increase 
his own taxes. ‘I’m agin it,’ he said; ‘our school’s as 
good as the ordinary, an’ we can’t afford to raise the 
taxes any.’ But his neighbors, who were a little less 
ordinary, carried it over him, and soon his children were 
going to a school entirely out of the ordinary for them. 

“A little later it was proposed to make that ordinary 
road—which was really a bit extraordinary when the 
weather was bad—into a really good road. ‘No, sir,’ said 
the ordinary man, ‘such taxes as that’ll break anybody 
up. I can get to town without a city road; an ordinary 
country road does me.’ But again his neighbors ran the 
thing over him. He did the ordinary amount of grum- 
bling about the increased taxes, but soon was getting to 
town in half the ordinary time, and his farm was worth 
nearly twice what he had ordinarily asked for it. 


“Then some of his neighbors decided that they could 
keep better cows than the ordinary kind, make -better 
butter than farmers ordinarily make, and sell it all 
together for more than ordinary prices. Farmer Smith 
would not take up with such an extraordinary proposi- 
tion. ‘It won’t work,’ he said; ‘’tain’t the ordinary 
thing for farmers to stick together.’ These farmers did, 
however, and after awhile it became the ordinary thing 
in that community for a farmer to breed his cows to a 
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registered bull and send his cream to the co-operative 
creamery. Then this ordinary farmer did it. 

“After a time he took sick with some ordinary disease 
and died as folks ordinarily die. He had an ordinary 
funeral with an ordinary crowd. Coming back from it, 
one of the neighbors said: ‘I liked Smith pretty well, 
but he never—well, he was just ordinary, plumb 
ordinary.’ 

“And the community’s grief over his passing was just 
ordinary—extremely ordinary.” 


THE CITRUS GROWER’S HOME 


HE citrus grower lives in the country—but he lives 

like “city folks.” 

He has his own automobile, his own tractor, his own 
truck. 

As a rule, he has his own private water plant, his 
private lighting plant, his bath room and plumbing fix- 
tures. If he has not a gas range, he has something 
equally as good and quite as convenient for the house- 
wife. 

He gets his daily paper, if not “before breakfast,” 
at least before lunch, and he is quite as well posted upon 
current events as the average city man. Indeed, on the 
great problems of national and international concern, he 
is quite apt to be even better posted than the city busi- 
ness man or banker. He reads the monthly reviews and 
magazines, forms his own opinions—and usually is able 
to demonstrate that they are right. 

He and his home are as far removed from the popular 
conception of the “farmer’’ and the ‘farm home” as 
Florida is from Harding’s front porch or California from 
Maine. He is the aristocrat of the agricultural and hor- 
ticultural world by nature and environment. He is a 
“thoroughbred” to begin -with or he would not be in the 
citrus game, and the nature of his calling tends to ex- 
pand the scope of his vision and broaden his mind. There 
is no place in the citrus field for the man of short vision 
or narrow mind. 

The politician who appeals to the citrus grower with 
specious arguments will never gain his vote, while the 
salesman who attempts to deal with him as a “clod- 
hopper” will never get his business. 

The citrus grower is a business man. Hard-headed, 
it may be, but none-the-less a business man. Otherwise 
he would not be in the citrus game, for it requires a 
business head to conduct a citrus grove. 

And when it comes to dealing with this class of intelli- 
gent business men, the politician must have some sound 
argument to advance and the salesman something of real 
merit to offer if he would hope to succeed. 

For let it be remembered that while the citrus grower 
lives in the country, he lives and thinks and acts like 
“city folks.” 


CITRUS SHIPMENTS UNDER WAY 


HE citrus shipping season in Florida is now under 

way. While shipments so far have been limited to 
the earliest ripened fruit and have been scattered over 
widely divergent territory, the movement is daily grow- 
ing in volume and within the next week or two will be 
under full headway. 

There has been no reason to change the estimate of 
the yield as given in the last issue of The Citrus Indus- 
try. It is entirely probable that the yield of oranges 
will be above that of last year, while the production of 
grapefruit will be considerably less. 

The quality of both oranges and grapefruit this season 
appears to be exceptionally fine, and there has been a 


notable and pleasing absence of any tendency on the part 
of either growers or shippers to make shipment of im- 
mature or unripe fruit. The shipments which have been 
made have apparently been carefully inspected and great 
care taken to guard against the inclusion of unripe fruit 
in the early consignments. 

While the unsettled conditions throughout the coun- 
try and the low price of other fruits may have a bearing 
upon the price of citrus fruits, growers generally are 
inclined to look with optimism on the outlook, provided 
adequate transportation facilities are to be had. 


The million dollar fire loss of the Wilson & Toomer 
Fertilizer Co. of Jacksonville during the past month is 
a distinct loss to the state, and one which will be re- 
gretted by the many friends of this concern in Florida, 
among whom are numbered many citrus growers. The 
plant doubtless will be fully rehabilitated at an early 
date. 


If arly class of agriculturists or horticulturists are in 
need of government aid, it would seem to be the Cali- 
fornia lemon growers. With the saloon trade knocked 
out, and the Italian lemon crop let in, the California 
grower occupies a position ‘‘between the devil and the 
deep sea,’’ with no oasis handy on which to dump his 
crop. 


Elsewhere in this issue of The Citrus Industry will 
be found an article from the pen of EB. R. Jones of 
Arcadia, Fla., dealing with the question of water trans- 
portation of citrus fruits. This is a timely article full 
of thought for the progressive grower and shipper. It 
is well worth reading and thinking about, 


New factories for the manufacture of citrus imple- 
ments and tools are springing up all over the citrus belt. 
Outside manufacturers must look well to their publicity | 
campaigns if they are not to lose out to these new con- 
cerns being established ‘‘in the heart of the -belt.” 


The black fly and citrus canker are to be given no 
rest by Florida citrus growers. Florida senators and 
congressmen have promised the growers to interest them- 
selves to obtain federal co-operation in fighting. these 
pests. 


Every man who plants a tree performs a public 
service. If it is a citrus tree, he performs a triple service 
—inereases the production of health giving food, en- 
hances the value of his land, and adds to the beauty of 
the landscape. 


Excellent reports are coming from the new groves 
which are bearing commercially for the first time this 
season. These new groves will have an appreciable effect 
in swelling the total of the crop this year. 


The editor of the Country Gentleman should be in- 
vited to visit some of those “barren wastes” of Florida 
this month and inspect the wealth of golden fruit hanging 
on the trees. 


The successful citrus grower never ceases to learn. 
The most successful ones are those who study their prob- 
lems with the greatest diligence. 


Excessive profits are the kind made by the other fel- 
low. Our own are always excessively inadequate. 
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all fertilization of Citrus 


By D. @. Radsell, Citrus Pomologist 


With the passing of the summer 
season so favorable to vegetative 
growth and the advent of the cool, 
drear weather of fall, the citrus tree 
starts a new period of development 
to check its vegetative growth, ma- 
ture its seed, ripen its fruit, retard 
its sap flow, and direct its last effort 
of the year to reproduce and protect 
itself against the cold of winter. To 
assist the tree in these efforts by 
proper fertilization, cultivation and 
other means, the grower should make 
himself familiar with its habits and 
functions, and with the effect of vari- 
ous environmental factors upon the 
tree. The citrus grove is a factory 
for the production of fruit, a com- 
monplace observation frequently 
overlooked. Knowledge of the physi- 
ological functions of the tree and fac- 
tors controlling these functions is 
necessary for efficient operation of 
the grove factory. 

Fertilization represents usually 
over half the cost and is the most 
important factor in the production of 
oranges. Florida citrus soils are 
high in sand content, averaging in 
some of our best high-pineland citrus 
sections as much as 98 per cent of 
inert silica, having no food value. 
Thus the trees are very sensitive to 
the fertilizer regularly applied, and 
respond rapidly to either good or bad 
treatment along these lines, and as a 
result unskilled fertilization may 
cause tree disease, excessive vegeta- 
tive growth, weak sappy growth non- 
resistant to cold, coarse fruit and a 
lack ef fruit. Vegetative-growth and 
fruit-growth are diametrically op- 
posed to each other, the former be- 
ing directly proportioned to the 
amount of warmth, moisture, food 
supply, sap flow, and stimulation, and 
the latter being induced by opposite 
conditions. ‘‘FRUITFULNESS AND 
HIGH QUALITY ARE THE RE- 
SULTS OF A SLOW BUT STEADY 
CIRCULATION OF THE SAP.” A 
SUFFICIENTLY LONG NATURAL 
RESTING PERIOD DURING WHICH 
PHOSPHORIC ACID AND POTASH 
PRIMARILY ARE BEING SLOWLY 
ASSIMILATED, FOLLOWED BY FA- 
VORABLE GROWING CONDITIONS 
AND A VIGOROUS SAP FLOW IN 
WHICH AMMONIA AND PHOS- 
PHORIC ACID ARE THE DOMI- 
NANT FOOD ELEMENTS, IS CON- 
DUCIVE TO A VIRILE BLOOM AND 
HEAVY CROP SET IN TREES 


WELL NOURISHED AND CARED 
FOR. With these facts in mind, the 
critical fall fertilization should be 
very carefully planned. 


There is a great variety of schemes 
of fertilization in Florida, ranging 
for the most part from one to three 
applications at various times of the 
year, and showing a wide range in 
the amounts applied, regularity and 
time of application, and materials 
used. A regular plan of fertilization 
closely adhered to is practically nec- 
essary for good results, and among 
the most scientific growers of the 
state this has finally come to mean 
three applications a year, usually in 
late January, June and November. 
The citrus tree starts its last vegeta- 
tive growth about the first of Sep- 
tember and matures it before the 
cold weather arrives. During the 
late fall and winter the tree continues 
to take up soluble plant food from 
the soil, which is largely used in the 
formation of starches and sugars 
which ripen the fruit and clog the 
sap flow, and in the manufacture of 
cellulose tissue, checking the forma- 
tion of new cells of vegetative growth 
and hardening the tissues to with- 
stand the cold. For this period of 
growth a small but steady supply of 
ammonia is required, sufficient to 
maintain abundant vitality of tree 
during the winter, and to finish siz- 
ing up the fruit in late fall. A large 
and constant supply of phosphoric 
acid is needed to mature both vege- 
tative and fruit growth, it being the 
dominant constituent of the food re- 
quired for seed maturity. A com- 
paratively large amount of potash 
should be available to the trees at 
this time. The potash by assisting 
in the formation of cellulose tissue, 
starches and sugar, clogs the sap flow 
and checks the formation of new cells 
and thus induces maturity of the em- 
bryonic bloom buds in which phos- 
phates accumulate and which after 
this resting and maturing stage dur- 
ing winter are prepared to send 
out vigorous well-supported bloom- 
growth in the spring. To meet these 
food requirements and at the same 
time change the character of growth 
from vegetative toward fruit and 
bloom-bud growth, the analysis of 
the fall fertilizer should run about 2 
to 3 per cent ammonia, 5 to 7 per 
cent available phosphoric acid, and 
5 to 6 per cent potash. In choosing 


the fertilizer of this analysis, 


the 
formula and methods of manufacture 


or character of fertilizer should not 
be overlooked, as they are in fact 
even more important than the analy- 


sis. The formula refers to the ma- 
terials of composition; the character 
to its classification as to whether a 
“green manure” or a “seasoned” 
manure. The one best material for 
universal fertilization of an orange 
tree is undoubtedly bone, and this 
should constitute a large proportion 
of the phosphatic supply of the fer- 
tilizer, the balance to be secured from 
Peruvian guano and like materials 
carrying a considerable percentage 
of lime phosphates and not having 
an extreme rapidity of decay but 
maintaining an abundant steady 
availability of plant-food constitu- 
ents. No rock phosphates, acid phos- 
phates super-phosphates or dissolved 
boneblack should be used, as their 
application introduces a strong min- 
eral acid radical into the soil, which 
tends to leach away the valuable lime 
and basic matter present, sour the 
soil and kill the soil bacteria, and 
causes, at least indirectly, certain 
tree troubles of physiological nature. 
Only high-grade salts of potash 
should be used; no muriate of potash 
should be accepted, as it contains the 
acid radical of muriatic acid, which 
is poisonous to both trees and soil 
bacteria, and tends to sour the soil 
and undermine its fertility. Particu- 
lar attention is called to the great 
superiority of “seasoned” fertilizer, 
which goes through a course of manu- 
facture lasting several months, dur- 
ing which the availability of the mix- 
ture is greatly increased and poison- 
ous acids neutralized and eliminated. 
Seasoned fertilizer is even more su- 
perior to “green” fertilizers than is 
well-composted manure to green ma- 
nure. Green fertilizers are, OR 
SHOULD BE, much cheaper,-and are 
unfortunately the most numerous. 
Reactions which should have been 
completed in the factory or season- 
ing plant, are allowed to take place 
in the soil, with resulting injury to 
trees, soil bacteria and soil fertility. 
An all-chemical fertilizer, one with- 
out the few choice organic materials 
so beneficial to citrus trees, such as 
bone and peruvian guano, is a dan- 
gerous one to use in a citrus grove, 
nor does it add an iota to the humus 
content of the soil. Its phosphoric 





acid content must at the present time 
be derived nearly entirely from acid 
phosphates and _ super-phosphates. 
Such soluble chemicals as are used 
in all-chemical fertilizers go into so- 
lution in the soil very rapidly, and 
raise its concentration to a high de- 
gree, thus frequently being the direct 
cause of injury to the soil bacterial 
flora, as well as being subject to 
much leeching. The natural home of 
the citrus tree is, in this state, in the 
“hammocks,” where the soil is abun- 
dantly filled with large and available 
supplies of both organic and inor- 
_ganic ammonia, phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash, lime and the other essential ele- 
ments. A correct imitation of this 
environment through the supply of 
a fertilizer containing organic as well 
as inorganic materials, and providing 
a continuous availability rather than 
the excessive initial availability in 
many all-chemical fertilizers and 
green fertilizers, results in the steady, 
normal, healthy growth of stem and 
leaf and prolific development of 
bloom and fruit. 

The fall application should be 
timed according to the location and 
age of the grove. In those sections 
of the citrus belt where the danger 
of freeze damage is not extreme, the 
fertilizer may be applied in Novem- 
ber, and if constituted of correct 
analysis and formula will have no 
tendency to stimulate vegetative 
growth in the trees and make them 
sappy during cold weather, but will 
on the contrary assist in the con- 
summation of the natural functions 
of the tree at this time. 


In this same section young trees not 
yet in bearing and notably less re- 
sistant to cold damage should be fer- 
tilized earlier in the fall, about Sep- 
tember 1, giving them no further 
plant food until the following Febru- 
ary. In the northern limits of the 
citrus belt, where freeze damage is 
more threatening, growers commonly 
reduce their applications to two a 
year, timing them in February and 
June. The value of this method is 
open to doubt; it is quite probable 
that an additional application about 
the last of October or first of Novem- 
ber, consisting of the above analysis, 
with the possible elimination or re- 
duction of the percentage of ammonia 
to a minimum, would go far toward 
ripening the fruit and maturing the 
tree growth at an earlier date, mak- 
ing. the tree more resistant to the 
possible freezing temperature of win- 
ter. A WELL-FED TREE IN A DOR- 
MANT CONDITION IS IN THE BEST 
SHAPE TO WITHSTAND COLD IN- 
JURY. 
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In applying the fertilizer the aim 


should be in general to get it into 
close proximity with the fibrous roots 
as soon as possible. Usually this is 
best done by plowing it under along 
with the cover crop, which should 
first be cut and allowed to dry in or- 
der to guard against too rapid decay, 
which would be likely in its succulent 
condition and result in a temporary 
super-acidity of the soil solution. If 
certain uncontrollable factors prevent 
the plowing under of the fertilizer 
and cover crop at this time, it may 
be applied broadcast, and worked in 
with a disk or left to lie on the sur- 
face until a later date, when its in- 
corporation with the soil is more con- 
venient. To get truly efficient re- 
sults under the plan of fertilization 
as above outlined, the grower must 
also insure in his grove good drain- 
age, optimum moisture conditions 
through cultivation or irrigation and 
depth of soil; the soil reaction may 
be slightly acid, but aeneutral or 
slightly alkaline reaction is prefer- 
able. Along with these conditions 
there must be an absence of white fly 
infestation, ‘“dieback,’”’ foot rot and 
gumming diseases. 


To the newcomer the necessity of 
fertilization seems to be a serious 
drawback to citrus growing on a 
commercial scale, but as a matter of 
fact it is much to the contrary. In- 
telligent investment in fertilizer, oth- 
er factors being favorable, should re- 
turn from 400 to 800 per cent for 
every dollar invested. Sandy soils 
which are easily tilled and afford the 
best drainage, go hand in hand with 
heavy fertilization, and this affords 
nearly complete control over quality 
and quantity of crop, and the rela- 
tionship between vegetative and. fruit 
development. It requires a certain 
amount of fertilizer to maintain tree 
vigor and vegetative growth; the ex- 
cess over and above that amount, if 
furnished in the right form and pro- 
portions, goes toward. fruit produc- 
tion, the true aim of all orchardists. 
In his address at the meeting of the 
Florida State Horticultural Society in 
1918, L. B. Skinner, prominent fruit 
grower of Dunedin, says concerning 
the application of fertilizer to citrus: 
“With what measure you mete, it 
shall be measured to you again. Little 
fertilizer, little crops; liberal fertil- 
izer, liberal crops; best grade of fer- 
tilizer, the best grade of crops; stingy 
fertilizer, small crops, no returns, no 
profits, lots of debts, lots of waste, 
lots of fault-finding, lots of failure 
and disappointment. Generous but 
eareful fertilizing makes generous re- 
turns; even extravagant fertilizing 


gives enormous returns if wisely ap- 
plied. In these times we-are prone 
to be stingy with the fertilizer, but 
it can’t be done and make money. 
The tree or plant will take its main- 
tenance first—enough to support it. 
If there is any left over it will make 
a profit for you. It takes just so 
much to sustain life and on this there 
is no profit directly. Beyond this line 
lies the realm of profit.” The lead- 
ing citrus growers of the state all put 
their stamp of approval on heavy fer- 
tilization, which means for a large 
seedling orange tree from 70 to 100 
pounds per year. We cannot call the 
author of “Poor Richard’s Almanach”’ 
to the stand in our witness, but we 
venture to say that were he here to- 
day in possession of a Florida orange 
grove, the motto over his gate would 
read, ‘“‘Early to bed, early to rise, 
work hard, forsooth, to fertilize.” 


FINE SHOWING MADE BY 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS 

Gross sales of the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., during the thirteen 
months ending last June 30, aggre- 
gated $34,487,000 and net operating 
profits were $1,388,000, according to 
the report of Sept. 15, just issued. 
The company’s first complete fiscal 
year does not end until Dee. 31. One 
remarkable feature of the report is 
that it is shown that gross sales from _ 
the company’s own orchards amount- 
ed only to $1,794,000, the balance 
of the gross sales being on accounts 
handled for independent growers. 

The company’s production proper- 
ties represent an investment of $5,- 
545,400, and comprise apple, peach, 
citrus and vegetable properties. lo- 
cated in proven districts with a total 
of 9,632 acres. Of this acreage 1,710 
acres are operated under lease. The 
most extensive holdings are in Cali- 
fornia where the company operates 
2,960 acres and in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Virginia, 
where the company operates 3,423 
acres. 

Marketing offices of the company 
handled a total of 31,280 cars of 
fruit and vegetables in the period 
covered by the report. The largest 
shipments handled were potatoes, 
6,120 cars; citrus fruits, 5,262 cars; 


cantaloupes, 4,748 cars, and apples, 
2,963 cars. ; 


Railroad claims of the constituent 
companies against various carriers 
total $300,000. These have not been 


treated as assets. Of the net operat- 
ing profits of $1,388,000.30 the sum 
of $694,227.75 was carried to sur- 
plus after deductions for interest, 
federal taxes, dividends, ete. 
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Che Cost of Growing 


Do You Know @bat Your Crop Costs, or What Elements Enter Into Cost? 


Farmers and horticulturists ever 
have been accused of being poor busi- 
ness men by reason of their 
willingness to keep books or other 


written records of their transactions. 
To the banker or the business man 
who sits at a desk this seems to be 
almost criminal negligence. If, how- 
ever, the same banker or business 
man were to be transported to the 
country and spend the major portion 
of his working hours at heavy labor, 
he would come very quickly to a 
realization of why growers of every 
sort find bookkeeping a matter of 
such great difficulty. 

Congress and the executives of the 
treasury department of the United 
States, however, had no pity or com- 
punction upon the men who labor all 
day in the sun when our income tax 
law was drafted. The supposition 
seems to have been that a well regu- 
lated farm, orchard or grove main- 
tained a complete billing and book- 
keeping department and the absence 
of records under the rulings made 
for enforcement of the income tax 
law puts the farm owner almost into 
the criminal class. 

Therefore there has been very 
great interest stimulated in the keep- 
ing of farm records but it is fairly 
safe to say that at the best such 
records in a great majority of cases 
are far from being all that they 
should be. It is unfortunate that 
whatever deficiency there is in record 
keeping generally may be said to 
operate against the farm owner. 
Thus is very naturally brought up 
the question of why. If the farmer 
today must of necessity keep tertain 
records, why not go a little further 
and make those records complete for 
his own protection. Few citrus grow- 
ers today are able to produce any- 
thing like definite figures on their 
costs of production. While keeping 
track of such other items as are 
necessary to make possible intelli- 
gent compliance with the. Internal 
Revenue statutes, it would seem one 
of the most profitable things growers 
may do is to figure closely upon what 
their crops cost to produce. 

When this or that great brother- 
hood or union organization presents 
its claim to the federal government 
for steps which will make possible 
greater compensation for its mem- 


un- 





By P. L. Gaycoup 


bers, the plea invariably has been 
accomplished by an almost bewilder- 
ing array of statistics and figures 
upon the cost of living. When the 
railroad managements approach the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
with demands for added compensa- 
tion for their services they respect- 
fully submit some tons upon tons of 
data and statistics pertaining to their 
costs of operation. When some al- 
leged profiteer is laid by the heels by 
department of justice agents and the 
story is blazoned across the country 
in newspaper headlines, the alleged 
offender calls in his army of ac- 
countants and presto, he is released 
from custody and walks out a free 
man upon tht strength of figures he 
has submitted establishing his cost 
of doing busin oss. 


In the face of these successful 
practices is it any wonder that 
farmers and growers everywhere 
have been made to suffer keenly be- 
cause of inability to establish by 
figures the justice of their own 
cases? It is said the population of 
this country is divided into two ele- 
ments: the profiteers and those who 
haven’t gotten theirs. Is not the ab- 
sence of suitable cost figures very 
much to blame for the farmers and 
growers being almost universally put 
into the latter class? 


One of the most astounding eco- 
nomical revelations of recent years 
has only just come to light from the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
With that state last year producing 
the greatest crop of wheat in his- 
tory, a volume of acreage so great as 
almost to defy imagination, the Kan- 
sas agricultural men thought it was 
a good time to gather figures on pro- 
duction costs. This was done care- 
fully and painstakingly. A most 
thorough canvass was made of the 
wheat area which was somewhat 
larger than either Belgium or Den- 
mark. The net results of the cal- 
culations of the figure sharks was 
proof that this great crop of wheat 
which was sold at the highest price in 
history, actually did not return to 
the producers their cost of produc- 
tion. Several cents a bushel lost 
upon an average on each bushel 


meant in reality a loss of millions of 
dollars to the wheat growers of that 
state. 


Really it was an astonishing 


revelation but careful checking of ex- 
pert figures fails to shake them. 
Wheat growers who had purchased 
expensive automobiles while under 
the impression they were making 
staggering winnings in the sale of 
their wheat, were in many cases 
more than pained and astonished to 
find that the season’s operations 
actually had meant a loss to them. 


In many cases this loss represented 
depreciation upon implements and 
buildings or failure of the farmer to 
compensate himself for his own work. 

When a modern industrial concern 
sets about to ascertain the cost of 
any product it has for sale it includes 
in those costs these items: cost of 
raw material entering into manufac- 
ture; cost of labor used in its fabri- 
cation; cost of supervision of such 
labor; overhead office costs; rentals 
paid; depreciation upon buildings; 
depreciation upon machinery used in 
manufacture; taxes; interest upon 
money invested in lands, buildings, 
machinery, raw products and pay 
roll. 

It is only by the inclusion of each 
and every one of these items that 
true costs of production may be as- 
certained. Mere “operating costs’ 
without the inclusion of other costs 
not only are of small value but ac- 
tually are dangerous as other items 
of costs in many cases will be in ex- 
cess of these “‘operating costs.’’ 

Only in a comparatively few groves 
in California are any cost figures of 
real value available. It is doubtful 
if such figures are available upon any 
grove in Florida. They are not to 
the writer’s knowledge. To obtain 
actual costs of producing a box of 
oranges or grapefruit the grower’s 
figures should contemplate the fol- 
lowing: 

Fertilizer for 12 months. 

Labor for 12 months. 

Cost of spray and other materials 
used in grove in 12 months period. 

Depreciation on farms. Uncle Sam 
allows a yearly depreciation of 10 
per cent on farms. 

Depreciation on farm buildings. 
Income tax allowance is a yearly de- 
preciation of 4 per cent. 

Depreciation farm and grove im- 
plements. This will vary according 
to the class of implements but the 
average government allowance is 20 





per cent depreciation yearly. 


Depreciation on farm machinery 
inside buildings, for which 10 per 
cent yearly is allowed. 


For the information of growers 
using overhead irrigation, even if not 
for citrus, will state that government 
allowance for depreciation on equip- 
ment of this type is 10 per cent 
yearly. 


Then to all these items add taxes. 
Then add the cost of packing and 
shipping fruit if it is done for the 
grower by others. 


To this then add cost of selling 
fruit or other products. 


Then carefully scan records of 
daily expense to be sure that some 
other expense items have not been 
overlooked. Every item of legitimate 
expense must be included in your 
figures if your cost figures are to be 
of real value. 


Lastly, figure in interest, upon 
your investment in farm and grove. 
If this money were invested in cash 
you easily could invest it in good 
mortgages or in some other safe se- 
curities and obtain an income from 
it. Therefore you are entitled to 
figure interest upon the money you 
have invested in your grove and in 
those things you maintain as neces- 
sary for its operation at the prevail- 
ing rate of interest which is paid in 
your community upon mortgages. 


In figuring the rate of interest on 
invested money care should be exer- 
cised to keep close record of all 
buildings and other items which have 
been depreciated in making’ the 
schedule of costs either for yourself 
or for the income tax man. Thus, 
if you have a-plow which cost you 
$20.00 a year ago and you depreciate 
it 20 per cent you charge off $4.00 
depreciation on that particular plow 
and its value to you thereafter is 
only $16.00. You then should figure 
it as being of $16.00 value in obtain- 
ing figures for money invested and 
next year’s depreciation upon it 
should be at the rate of 20 per cent 
upon $16.00, or $3.20 depreciation 
instead of $4.00. 


All of this does not sound diffi- 
cult and in reality it is not when all 
that is required is keeping track from 
day to day and hour to hour of every 
item of money expended and dis- 
tributing those expenses where they 
belong under the broad, general 
classifications given. The - biggest 
job of all is to obtain an adequate 
and accurate original inventory. Once 
that has been done it is not difficult 
to keep that inventory up-to-date by 
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adding to it or taking from it as 
occasion demands. 

Every farmer, every citrus grower, 
every agriculturist, and every horti- 
culturist of every sort needs figures 
of this nature for his own informa- 
tion and a certain amount of time 
devoted to keeping them in accurate 
form will be amply repaid. Once the 
job is tackled in a whole-hearted 
manner and a proper start made it 
is relatively easy to keep the figures 
up-to-date. 


The greatest value of such figures, 
however, would be to all the pro- 
ducers as a whole were such figures 
available. For instance, when this 
latest increase in railroad rates was 
put upon us what do you suppose 
would have been the outcome if the 
farmers and growers of the country 
had been able to lay before congress 
accurate and detailed information 
showing the average costs of produc- 
tion of agriculturists and horticultur- 
ists in every line over a period of, 
say, ten years; and including in these 
costs precisely the same elements 
which the railroads and independent 
concerns include in figuring the costs 
of their service. In view of the re- 
cent revelations from Kansas it seems 
fairly reasonable to _ believe these 
figures would have had the greatest 
value to the men whose efforts are 
bent toward the production of the 
country’s foods. 


FACTORS OF SUCCESS- 
FUL CITRUS CULTURE 


An orange grove is first, last and 
all the time strictly a commercial 
proposition. To be successful, grow- 
ers and shippers of citrus fruits must 
adhere to certain economical prin- 
ciples, bearing in mind that a maxi- 
mum production and continued health 
of the trees cannot be had without 
a reasonable outlay of money and 
work. C. D. Kime, county agent of 
Orange county, gives below four fun- 
damental rules or steps to be fol- 
lowed or faken in order to get best 
results: 


1. Proper fertilizing at least three 
times a year will result in plenty of 
new bearing growth. wood, maximum 
crops, good tree health, a reduction 
of pests and diseases, hardier trees, 
and hardier and better fruit. 


2. Judicious pruning will prevent 
the continuous dying of wood; will 
prevent certain fungus diseases and 
scale attacks; will remove undesir- 
able limbs and thus mean a conserva- 
tion of plant food; and it will make 
possible giving the tree proper shape. 





3. Proper cultivation will improve 
nitrifying and bacterial conditions; 
will aid the growth of the trees; will 
conserve soil moisture, and will turn 
under necessary humus. 


4. Systematic spraying to the ex- 
tent only of stopping injurious in- 
sects or diseases will result in the 
added advantage of producing bright 
fruit. 

Growers or others interested in 
citrus culture can secure detailed in- 
formation on the above questions 
from experiment station bulletins 
137, 148, 150, 154 and agricultural 
extension bulletin 18, all of which 
can be had for the asking from the 
Experiment Station of the University 
of Florida at Gainesville. 


NO SYMPATHY FOR 
GREEN FRUIT SHIPPERS 


The shippers of green fruit are 
getting mighty little sympathy and 
even the grove owners who sell to 
such shippers are now held in con- 
tempt by their neighbors. Florida 
fruit is the finest in the world, but 
it is not good when shipped green, 
and our reputation for the best is in- 
jured at the beginning of every sea- 
son by those over-anxious for high 
prices.—Times-Union. 


UBS Bg 


A CORRECTION 


An annoying error crept into & 
the last issue of The Citrus § 
Industry which entirely changed § 
the meaning of a most inter- & 
% esting and instructive article 5 
& on “Dieback of Citrus Trees,” § 
& by Mr. J. G. Grossenbacher. g 
% By the ommission of an en- & 
| tire line in discussing the vari- § 
& ous methods of treating trees & 
%} for Dieback, Mr. Grossenbacher & 
+ was made to say: “The spray & 

method is probably the most & 

satisfactory.” 5 
5 What he really intended to | 
& say was the direct opposite of § 
j this, and what, in fact, he did & 
% say, but which the omission of & 
& the line so wholly changed was 
B this: & 
Be “The spray method is prob- & 
&| able the slowest and least effec- 

& tive, and the soil treatment the 
% safest and most satisfactory, 
& even though it costs most in 
& materials used.” 

We deeply regret this error, 
% but it is one of those annoy- 
& ances from which no publishing 

i house is ever entirely free. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Market Gxpansion Greatest Need 


Address by Dr. B. J. Webber at Citrus Seminar 


Scientific and systematic study 
for the solution of the many prob- 
lems confronting the citrus fruit 
grower, and co-operation between 
growers of Fiorida for the creation of 
a better market through increased 
demand for the constantly increasing 
crops, was urged by Dr. H. J. Web- 
ber, formerly director of the Califor- 
nia Experiment Station, in an ad- 
dress Tuesday night, October 5, be- 
fore several hundred of Florida’s 
most prominent grove owners gath- 
ered in a session of the Citrus Sem- 
inar at the Presbyterian church of 
Gainesville. 

Dr. Webber’s discussion of the 
citrus fruit industry was based on 
years of successful experience and re- 
search in this state and in California, 
which state, he declares, although 
widely separated from Florida, and 
characterized by entirely different 
soil and climatic conditions, has 
equally as many, and, in a majority 
of cases, practically the same prob- 
lems to cope with as have the grow- 


ers of this southeastern peninsula. 
The speaker urged the necessity of 
every grower in the state getting be- 
hind the citrus exchange “whether 
good or bad,’’ as the only means of 
keeping Florida a leader in the citrus 


fruit industry. “If it is good, it will 
be.a great aid to the growers—if it 
is not, it is up to the growers to im- 
prove it,” he said, “for only through 
such an organization can the in- 
creased crops of which Florida 
boasts, find a steady market within 
the next few years. It is not essen- 
tial that such an organization regu- 
late prices, or regulate a market, but 
its main work is to create a greater 
market by finding greater usage for 
the orange and advertising it to the 
world.* That is what California has 
done, and Florida can do it as well 
as California.”’ 


In opening his address, Dr. Web- 
ber told of the many amusing experi- 
ences he had had in Florida during 
the early days of citrus culture, de- 
claring that he has a “‘soft place in 
his heart’ for this state, since it is 
the scene of his honeymoon, on which 
he came here as a young man, and 
which accounts for his Florida 
loyalty. 

“In California and Florida,’’ said 
the speaker, introducing the sub- 
ject, “our leading industries are the 
same. Although each has many big 
lines of agricultural and horticultural 


pursuit, I believe it can be said that 
citrus culture predominates. How- 
ever, the methods,”’ he said, ‘differ 
in many respects.”’ 

Declaring that he deemed it wise 
to “begin at the beginning,” he began 
his actual discussion of citrus prob- 
lems with that of the soil, stating 
that he felt safe in saying that Cali- 
fornia may boast of a richer and 
more valuable soil for citrus fruit 
culture. In pressing this point he 
called attention to the fact that in 
one place on the east coast an 
analysis of the soil showed a 99. per 
cent silicate content, adding, ‘‘and if 
Florida growers can grow fruit on 
that kind of land, they are good 
men, and need no instruction from a 
Californian. 

In spite of California’s better soil, 
however, the speaker declared, that 
state has problems to meet that to 
date have been found practically 
without solution, one of the greatest 
of which is that of irrigation. 

“Florida has enough rainfall to 
make irrigation needless, while irri- 
gation is probably one of the most 
studied problems in California, and 
one which, although Californians 
have become leaders in irrigation, is 
still not entirely solved. We don’t 
know all about irrigation in Califor- 
nia. We know more than any other 
state, but not all. Don’t go there to 
find out what actual effect water has 
on the production of the good or bad 
orange,”’ he said, “for we can only 
tell you in a guessing way, and that 
you can do as well as we.” 

Florida, however, the speaker 
pointed out, is confronted by the 
problem of fertilization, which, al- 
though a serious one, might be con- 
sidered an asset from the fact that 
fertilization of soils can in this man- 
ner be regulated. After all, however, 
he pointed out, California, too, within 
the last few years, has realized that 
fertilization is necessary in that state, 
and it has become a leading factor in 
citrus raising. 

Here Dr. Webber urged “making 
the soil while making the grove,” 
stating that the time to create the 
proper soil is while the trees are yet 
young, a thing which has been found 
necessary in many of the rundown 
soils of California which are now be- 
ing devoted to citrus culture. He 
cited. instances in California where 
worn-out land had been utilized for 
citrus culture without improvement, 


in every case of which it was found 
that the trees died out or turned yel- 
low and produced poor crops, and in 
these cases the work of “making the 
soil” was adopted. California, he 
said, differs from Florida in that it 
has no subsoil, and that for 10 or 15 
feet down the ground can be turned 
up and utilized, while in Florida it is 
necessary to let the subsoil sweeten 
before it can become crop producing. 

The main elements lacking in both 
Florida and California soil, he stated, 
is a certain thing called ‘organic 
matter,”’ but frankly admitted that 
he could not give, in a specific sense, 
what this ‘organic matter’ is. He 
said, however, that it is now, more 
than ever, fully appreciated that or- 
ganic matter is necessary to the bet- 
ter growth of citrus fruits, and that 
in all cases where merely mineral 
matter had been added to the soils, 
especially in California, a disease 
called ‘‘mottled leaf’’ had occurred, 
exhibited by spots on the leaves and 
trunks of the trees. It has been re- 
cently found, he said, that in soils 
where organic matter can be found, 
the mottled leaf is practically un- 
known, and that in mineral soils 
where organic matter has been added 
mottled leaf soon disappears. He 
suggested the use of green fertilizer 
and stable manure as a means of add- 
ing organic matter to the soil, citing 
a successful experiment made in Cali- 
fornia, in which cowpeas were plant- 
ed between the rows of young trees, 
and when mature the beans were 
picked and the straw plowed back 
into the soil. This, he said, was fol- 
lowed by a crop of sweet clover, 
which, upon reaching a height of 
three feet, was also plowed back into 
the ground and followed again by 
cowpeas, which produced 10 bushels 
an acre and themselves proved a 
source of considerable revenue. He 
urged the necessity of plowing this 
straw substance deep into the ground, 
which, of course, could only be con- 
tinued while the trees were yet young 
and the roots had not begun to spread 
too widely. In this California grove, 
he declares, the best fruit in the state 
is being picked. 

“As a result,’’ said the speaker, 
‘“‘we say ‘it’s too much trouble, and 
not worth the time, but look what it 
means: 

“We turned under two and one- 
half feet of this leguminous clover 
crop, and taking one plot of it, 





weighed it up to see just how mueh 
was turned under, finding that we 
had put $66 worth of nitrogen into 
the ground in one year, beside this 
great amount of organic matter upon 
which no set valuation has been 
placed. 


“Here in Florida,” he said, ‘‘nitro- 
gen is a limiting element. What kind 
of nitrogen should be used? I don’t 
know. In California there is a great 
amount of alkali, and it is necessary 
to use all means to avoid putting 
alkali into the soil. The sodium in 
nitrate of soda is dangerous in Cali- 
fornia—dried blood is better, but in 
Florida, nitrate of soda, I should 
think, would be best, because it is a 
more moist climate. In California 
sulphates are considered better. 


But, the speaker, declared, just as 
no one had yet ascertained what ac- 
tual effect the use of water has on 
the production of the good orange, 
neither has anyone learned what fer- 
tilizers to use in order to make a 
better fruit. 


So far, the tree growth itself is all 
that can be used by which to judge 
the various fertilizers. He told of an 
experimental grove in California 
which is divided into plats of 24 
trees, each of which has been irri- 


gated and fertilized in a different 


manner for the last 14 years, and 
although it has been learned that a 
normal fertilizer there should be 
about an 8-4-4 formula, in no case 
has a fertilizer been found that will 
increase the actual sugar content of 
the fruit. Chemists who analyzed 
the fruit from these trees thought 
that potash would increase the sugar, 
and that nitrogen would increase the 
acid, but this did not occur. 

The.experiment did show, how- 
ever, that different fertilizers varied 
the appearance of the oranges. Potash 
fruits, it showed, could be mixed with 
the blood varieties, and sorted out 
by looks. The blood fertilized trees 
bore large, rough thick-skinned fruit, 
while the potash fruit was small, 
smooth and light colored, and dif- 
fered to the extent that they could be 
sorted by sight with less than 5 per 
cent. error. 

Florida growers were greatly 
amused at Dr. Webber’s statement 
that in co-operating for advertising 
and marketing increase the Califor- 
nians had selected what we consider 
a weakness upon which to boost their 
product—-the thick skin—on the 
grounds that it “peeled easily.’’ This 
he used as an argument in favor of 
_the exchange, declaring that adver- 
tising, to the necessity of which, 
Florida growers, he said, would soon 
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waken, is the greatest factor in im- 
proving the sale of the product. 


Dr. Webber’s next topic dealt with 
diseases, comparing the diseases of 
California and Florida fruits as a 
means of showing that there is little 
use of panic upon the discovery of 
fruit diseases, and that the necessity 
of quarantine between Florida and 
California stock is not a8 necessary 
as some deem it, for the simple rea- 
son that diseases infecting one sec- 
tion will not live in another. On the 
other hand, he declared, it was a wise 
precaution for in some cases it has 
been seen that the same disease will 
appear entirely different in different 
sections of the same state. 

He compared the citrus canker in 
Florida, which he declares will not 
live in California’s dry climate, with 
the citrus blast, which is equally as 
bothersome in that state, but which 
would not flourish here, and that it 
was equally as feasible that Florida 
should quarantine againt California 
fruit as that California should con- 
tinue its quarantine of Florida fruit 
and stock. 


The infection by citrus blast, he 
explained, is at the base of the leaf, 
and, although not bad now, was dis- 
covered more than five years ago. 
This disease, he said, has few com- 
plexities, and was fully described at 
the time of its discovery in published 
articles. 


The citrus viast disease 1s peculiar 
to southern California, he explained, 
but recently it was found that in 
northern California leaves of citrus 
trees were turning yellow and falling 
back, and southern California county 
agents went to the northern groves 
to ascertain the cause of this phe- 
nomenon, coming back with the re- 
port that the trees had been effected 
by a heavy frost, and that they were 
frozen. This interested Dr. Webber, 
who immediately went to the 
‘frozen’ area, and discovered, upon 
biological analysis, that it was not 
freeze, but exactly the same bacterial 
disease as the citrus blast, merely ex- 
hibiting itself in a different manner. 

It was then, he said, that Dr. Fos- 
sett, a former University of Florida 
specialist, made a study of the black 
pit, which was at that time affecting 
the lemon, and found it to be the 
same disease as the blast, exhibited 
in still a different appearance. 

The citrus scab, he said, which is 
somewhat of a menace to Florida’s 
sour stock, and which prevents the 
successful growth in Florida of the 
lemon, will not grow in California. 
In 1894 and 1895, when a great deal 
of Florida’s sour stock was sent to 


California, growers there were 
startled by the faet that every tree 
was practically covered with scab, 
but found that within one year every 
bit of it had disappeared, due to the 
dry climatic condition. 


“If we could kill the scab in Flor- 
ida,” he said, “‘we could successfully 
raise lemons, but I suppose Florida 
growers do not want to grow lemons 
now that the Italian groves are flood- 
ing the markets.”’ 


“All of these diseases,” he said, 
“are shown to have their own homes, 
and it seems unnecessary to quaran- 
tine, but use precautions. I don’t 
know whether the canker will go to 
California if given a chance, but let’s 
keep it out. Let’s keep the blast out 
of Florida. California has no blight, 
but she has vermosis. Sour stock, 
however, is resistant to vermosis, 
and that is why practically all of the 
groves are grafted from sour stock.”’ 

Treatment of the insect pests in 
both Florida and California is an im- 
portant matter, according to the 
speaker, although he said he be- 
lieved Floridians had not realized the 
dire necessity of this precaution. “Is 
Florida correct?” he asked. “I can- 
not say—I am merely asking the 
question. Florida is not spraying 
or fumigating on a large scale to 
combat the fly. Apparently it doesn’t 
cost California as much to fumigate 
as it does Florida to spray. The 
scale is not as bad there but bad 
enough, and California finds it much 
more satisfactory to fumigate than to 
spray. California has reduced to a 
science the work of fumigation, to 
the extent that workers there average 
only a half-minute to the tree, and 
effectively accomplish that for which 
the fumigation is intended. Fumiga- 
tion is best in California. The ques- 
tion is, ‘is it here?’ ”’ 

Next the speaker discussed varie- 
ties of fruits, and their shortcomings 
and advantages. 

“California’s two leading oranges 
are the Navel and the Valencia. She 
has no grapefruit. Florida has all 
of the grapefruit, but she will not 
always boast of this monopoly. @ali- 
fornia will have them some day. We 
have taken all of the standard varie- 
ties of Florida grapefruit and failed 
with them in California. They all 
turned out thick, yellow and sour— 
not in any way a grapefruit, but Cali- 
fornia will not succeed with Florida 
grapefruit stock. She must create a 
California grapefruit that will thrive 
under California conditions, and it 
will not be long before that very 
thing is done.” 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Marbut Refutes Country Gentleman Slander 


W. B. Powell, secretary of the 
Lake County Chamber of Commerce, 
who, besides being the official booster 
for Lake county, finds time to do a 
special line of boosting for Florida in 
general, has again shown his activ- 
ity and loyalty in behalf of his adopt- 
ed state. 


When the Country Gentleman re- 
cently perpetrated its uncalled for 
slander on the state of Florida, Mr. 
Powell was among the first to resent 
it and among the foremost to voice 
his denunciation of the article. That 
Mr. Powell is still “camping on the 
trail” of the Country Gentleman and 
determined to bring that publication 
to a proper realization of the enor- 
mity of its offense against a great 
state, may be seen from the follow- 
ing submitted to the press of the 
state by this ardent Florida booster: 

“All of us remember the stir occa- 
sioned by a writer in Country Gen- 
tleman, one McMahon, who took a 
slam at Florida and endeavored to 
pass the buck to Hon. C. F. Marbut, 
in charge of soil survey, United States 
department of agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D.C. As you recall it, McMahon- 


stated that Florida was as much of 
a desert as Arizona, and published 
what he termed as a United States 
soil survey map to prove it. 


“Naturally the press and the pul- 
pit and the people and a few others 
not enumerated in the above category 
wrote a few lines to the editor of the 
Country. Gentleman and said what 
was on their systems, which was a 
plenty. 

“Barton W. Curry, the editor, 
promised that McMahon would de- 
tract his slander, and for awhile 
Florida quited down, waiting for 
eventualities. It came. McMahon, 
in the Country Gentleman, wrote his 
detraction. It was the best piece of 
camouflage ever put out. If he could 
have spread it over a township in 
France during the war he would have 
the Germans guessing yet. 


“The people of Florida were not 
appeased at the explanation. Mc- 
Mahon again passed the buck to the 
soil survey department, and said a 
few nice things about the south in 
general and nothing about Florida in 
particular. In fact, he absolutely 
held Florida in contempt—beneath 
his majesty’s notice. And the Coun- 
try Gentleman, which is no gentle- 
man, at all, at all, in my opinion— 
allowed him to get away with it. 

“However, in Lake county, there 


is a man whose name is W. C. Dan- 
iells, connected with the Ingersoll 
company. I verily believe his name 
is O’Daniel, because he has Irish 
fighting blood in him. He woyldn’t 
go on a hunger strike—but he would 
pass up a discussion on the league of 
nations to get into a real scrap. 


“Mr. Daniells wrote a piece to Hon. 
Mr. Marbut and cited some facts, for 
Mr. Daniells is a soil survey expert 
himself. Mr. Marbut wrote under 
date of August 8, 1920, from Willis- 
ton, N. D., as follows: 


“Mr. W. C. Daniells, Tavares, Fla. 


“Dear Sir: I did NOT tell McMa- 
hon that ‘The Peninsula of Florida 
is white sand, etc.’ I do not recall 
saying anything definite about that 
matter, but if I said anything it was 
‘that the coastal plain is in many 
places sandy,’ and ‘that in the south- 
ern part of the coastal plain the sand 
becomes white in places.’ I also 
probably told him that fertilizer must 
be used on the sand to make it pro- 
duce good crops, which is true. 


‘*That all of Florida is white sand 
is nonsense and would be especially 
nonsensical for me to say it, for I 
happen to know something of Florida 
soils. 

“*The map published in McMa- 
hon’s first article was published 
without authority expressed or im- 
plied by the bureau of soils or by me 
individually. The map did not class 
Florida with the desert, however, it 
merely left Florida and the desert 
states uncolored because at the time 
the map was prepared, several years 
ago, I did not have occasion to color 
or map either Florida or the western 
states, SO THEY WERE LEFT 
BLANK. 

“If I had dreamed that McMahon 
intended to publish the map, this 
would have been corrected. 

“*T told him in so many words that 
the map was NOT PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION and there was no in- 
tention of having it published. With 
that statement I assumed that it 
would not be published. In fact, it 
never occurred to me that after that 
statement its publication WAS 
THINKABLE. I dismissed the mat- 
ter from my mind and thought no 
more of the map until I was awak- 
ened with consternation on seeing its 
publication in its first article. 

“Very truly yours, 
(Signed) “Cc. F. MARBUT.’ 

“This letter was written in long 

hand on the stationery of the Great 


Northern hotel of Williston, N. D. 

“Mr. Daniells, as I said before, is 
a fighter, but unlike some writers 
whom I could name, he never violates 
a confidence, nor tries to take un- 
due advantage of any one. In fact, 
he wouldn’t print anything one asked 
him not to print. So Mr. Daniells 
wrote to Mr. Marbut, under date of 
September 2, 1920, and said, in part: 

“ ‘Would like the privilege of hav- 
ing this letter published in our local 
papers, but I would not allow him 
to do this without your consent. If 
agreeable to you, I would certainly 
appreciate this privilege and thank 
you for your frank statement as 
given.’ 

“From Washington, D. C., under 
date of October 6, 1920, on official 
letter paper of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, bureau of 
soils, Mr. Marbut writes: 

““*My Dear Mr. Dgniells: Your 
letter of September 2, replying to my 
letter of August 21, regarding the 
McMahon articles in Country Gentle- 
man, was on my desk on my return 
from a long field trip yesterday. I 
am sorry that I did not receive your 
letter earlier, but I presume it is not 
too late for your purpose. 

“*You are at liberty to use any- 
thing I say in my letters in any way 
you like. 

‘Hoping that in the future we 
may have more truthful presentation 
of southern soils in all publications, 
Iam Very truly yours, 

(Signed ) “«C. F. MARBUT. 
“In charge of soil survey.’ 

‘All of which proves that McMahon 
and the Country Gentleman have 
played Florida false and desire to 
show their animus by not making 
correction: In truth, after all the 
protests against publishing the soil 
map in the first article, the Country 
Gentleman published it the second 
time.” 


ESTABLISHING JELLY AND 
MARMALADE FACTORY 


A. W. Belfry and his daughter, of 
Detroit, Mich., have arrived at Fort 
Lauderdale. Mr. Belfry has leased 
a building on Brickell avenue, oppo- 
site the Surby paint garage, and will 
manufacture jellies and marmalade 
from the citrus fruits of this section. 
Besides making grapefruit and or- 
ange marmalade, the factory will 
make jellies and marmalade from 
other tropical fruits in their seasons. 
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Motor Trucks to the Rescue 


Time and Money Saved in Shipping Dairy Derd by Truck 


Motor trucks have been success- 
fully adapted to various farm usages, 
particularly in the last year or two, 
with the gradual perfection of the 
various makes intended for this pur- 
pose. A good motor truck of proper 
type and capacity could, without 
doubt, be used on a greater number 
of groves and farms. 

A notable instance of the growing 
uses to which motor trucks may be 
put by enterprising farmers is given 
below: 


In the early part of April, it be- 
came necessary to move the Mere- 
dith Jersey farm herd, consisting of 
100 head of purebred Jersey cattle, 
from the temporary location six miles 
south of Des Moines to the perma- 
nent location, eight miles north of 
the city. To those in charge of the 
herd, this presented quite a problem. 
Many of the 50 mature cows were 
heavy in milk, and others were heavy 
with calf, and for this reason it was 
considered impossible to move the 
herd on foot. , Moving them by train 
was equally impossible, or at least 
impracticable, for, under the best cir- 
cumstances, it would have taken 12 
to 15 hours to move them into the 
city, transfer them to another line 
and move them out to their destina- 
tion. Such a procedure would have 
worked a serious hardship, particu- 
larly on the cows on test, and would 
surely have meant a decreased flow 
of milk for a number of days. At 
least one milking would have had to 
have been done while the cows were 
on the train, and other serious con- 
sequences were sure to follow. — 

After studying over the problem 
for awhile, the idea of moving the 
entire herd by motor truck at one 
time was hit upon. In order to get 
sufficient trucks to do the moving 
properly, assistance was asked from 
the Truck Dealers’ Association and 
the motor trades bureau of the local 
chamber of commerce. The request 
met a ready response, and the offi- 
cials of the dealers’ association im- 
mediately volunteered to undertake 
the job. Accordingly, the trucks, 25 
of them, congregated on the morning 
of April 2 at the home of Successful 
Farming, and then travelled out to 
the farm where the cattle were to 
be laaded. The stock were milked, 
fed and watered at the usual time in 
the morning, and were all ready to 
go when the trucks arrived at 10 
o'clock. At 2:15 in the afternoon 


they were all safely stabled in their 
new quarters on the farm 14 miles 
away. 

The loading was very easily accom- 
plished. A four or five-foot bank, 
running along the roadside in front 
of the place, facilitated this part of 
the work a great deal. Most of the 
trucks were turned crossways in the 
road and backed up to the bank, and 
the cattle were loaded from there. 
This was possible because the aver- 
age truck extended from three to five 


‘feet back of the rear wheels and the 


cattle were led directly into the 
trucks from the ground. The .load- 
ing of the entire herd was accom- 
plished in one and a half hours’ time, 
without the least difficulty or com- 
motion, and the cattle took their 
places as quietly in the trucks as 
though they were simply being led 
into a new stall. Of course, the fact 
that the cattle were exceptionally 
gentle and well broken to lead had 
a great deal to do with the ease with 
which they were both loaded and un- 
loaded. Each grown animal was tied 
securely by the halter strap to her 
proper place in the truck, while the 
baby calves were turned loose in the 
closely slatted, high-sided trucks. 
The bottoms of the trucks were care- 
fully bedded down with a deep layer 
of clean straw, and this added to the 
comfort of the cattle. 


When all the stock was loaded, the 
trucks formed in line, drove into the 
city, stopped in front of the publish- 
ing plant and were photographed. 
From there the parade moved down 
through the principal streets of the 
city, thus giving the townfolk an 
opportunity to see the fine Jersey 
herd, which is now supplying a con- 
siderable portion of the city’s milk 
supply. By this means, the dairy was 
given favorable advertising. Printed 
signs, placards and banners told the 
story of the herd. Trucks performed 
their part of the work  with- 
out a single mishap or hitch. Every 
one of them was in place ready to 
start on signs and not one was com- 
pelled to stop by the wayside. Nota 
thing occurred to delay the moving, 
and nothing happened to mar the 
whole affair in any way. The roads 
might have been a good deal better 
than they were, but the machines 
negotiated them without difficulty. 
The weather, too, might have been 
more favorable, for it was a cold, 
chilly day, following a snowstorm. 


The cattle were moved in four 
hours’ time, a saving of at least eight, 
and probably 10 or 12 hours on the 
road. They were milked at the regu- 
lar time in the morning, and were in 
the barns, rested, fed and milked at 
the usual time in the evening. Not 
a single injury to a single animal oc- 
curred during the moving, and this, 
of course, constitutes one of the most 
pleasing features of moving by the 
truck method. In addition to the 
greater convenience in transporting 
the stock by truck, to the prevention 
of injury and to all the other advan- 
tages, which resulted from this 
method of moving the herd, a very 
material saving in money occurred. 
The various dealers, who participated 
in the movement, kept a careful esti- 
mate of actual cost involved, and 
this, for the the 25 trucks, was over 
one hundred dollars less than would 
have been paid for moving the cattle 
by freight and for the transporting 
of some of the heavier animals by | 
wagon from the railroad to the farm. 

It was a great relief to those in 
charge of the herd to see them all 
safely moved and comfortably settled 
in their new quarters. If it ever be- 
comes necessary again to move any 
or all of the Meredith Jersey farm 
herd, trucks will be used rather than 
horse-drawn vehicles, and a long haul 
of any reasonable length will be made 
by truck rather than by train. The 
experience gained in moving the stock 
by the truck method is sufficient to 
demonstrate its superiority over old- 
time means of transportation. 


DIRECTORS TWO BIG ENTER- 
PRISES MEET IN BARTOW 


The board of directors of the Polk 
County Citrus Sub-Exchange and the 
directors of the Growers’ Loan and 
Guaranty Association met together at 
the office of the Polk County Sub- 
Exchange manager, C. H. Walker. 
The boards were in session from 9 
o’clock until noon and several mat- 
ters of importance were discussed. . 


GROWING CITRUS IN PALESTINE 

A shipment of orange picking and 
crating machinery has been made 
from a big warehouse concern in 
Jacksonville to Jaffa, Palestine. It 
is stated the citrus industry is being 
intensively developed in Palestine by 
American capitalists, who find the 





climate and soil very favorable. 
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" Dangerous Pests Distributed by Private 


While the State Plant Board exer- 
cises the closest of supervision over 
the 
is ap- 


the commercial nurseries in 
state, seeing that the stock 
parently free from injurious insects 
and diseases, the board’s work along 
this line is often undone to a con- 
siderable extent by private citizens 
who think they have license to moxe 


trees and plants whenever and 


wherever they please, simply because 
they are not being ‘‘offered for sale.’’ 
Injurious pests make no distinction 
between plants sold for profit and 
those given as presents. The Florida 
Plant Act of 1915 makes it a mis- 
demeanor for any person to move 


nursery stock of any character from 
one property to another without first 
having it inspected and certified by 
the State Plant Board. 


However, 


Citizens 


many people are ignorant of the law, 
while many others assume that their 
own plants must necessarily be 
harmless: that the law should apply 
to others but not to themselves. The 
Plant Board, naturally, has not suf- 
ficient funds at its command to keep 
an inspector in every village and ham- 
let in the state to prevent these petty 
violations of the law. The board 
must necessarily depend upon the 
public-spirit and co-operation of the 
state’s citizens to see that these 
movements are prevented and would- 
be violators informed of the possible 
consequences. 

A recent incident at Key West em- 
phasizes the great danger incident to 
the movement of trees and plants 
without inspection. A lady who re- 
sides in Dade County was about to 
board the train at Key West when a 
Plant Board inspector noticed that 


she was carrying a small package of 
plants. He courteously introduced 
himself and received her permission 
to inspect the package. It was found 
to contain oleander, croton, rose and 
bougainvillea plants and on these 
hosts the inspector found no less 
than nine different species of destruc- 
tive seale insects. While cottony- 
cushion scale and one or two other 
common scale-insects were in the lot, 
the most of them were, for the most 
part, pests which are not known to 
occur at any point in Florida except 
Key West or the adjacent keys. Had 
the lady been permitted to carry this 
package of insect-ridden plants to 
her home in Dade County, or had 
her package escaped the eye of the 
inspector, she would have been di- 
rectly responsible for the establish- 
ment in Dade County of from three 
to five new and injurious insects. 


A THRIFTY GROVE IN THE "RIDGE" SECTION 





SPRAYING FOR 
CITRUS ANTHRACNOSE 
Ammoniacal solution of copper 
carbonate is recommended for anth- 
racnose of citrus fruits in  prefer- 
ence to bordeaux mixture because it 
will not stain the fruit. Bordeaux 
does stain and thus makes the fruit 
less attractive for the. market. 
Citrus anthracnose is first indicat- 
ed by small red spots or blotches on 
the surface of the fruit. Under warm 


moist conditions the disease spreads 
very rapidly on the trees and on the 
fruit, even after it has been picked 
and packed. It may cause the fruit 
to decay in transit. That which is 
diseased should not be packed with 
the clean and undiseased. 

H, E. Stevens, formerly plant path- 
ologist of the experiment station at 
the University of Florida, but now 
county agent of Lee county, recom- 
mends that the fruits be sprayed at 


the first indications of the disease 
with ammoniacal solution of copper 
carbonate. One or two sprayings at 
the critical time will usually check 
the disease. 

He warns growers to watch for 


. Scale insects after spraying with this 


solution, since it will kill the fungi 
which live upon the scales, thus giv- 
ing free rein to scale. If scales do 
appear they should be sprayed with 
an oil emulsion. 
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Hutomobiles Delp fruit Growers 


Like most men, I sometimes glance 
at the woman’s page of the maga- 


zines when I think my wife isn’t 
looking. Crocheted edging does not 
hold my attention for any prolonged 
time, but when I saw the suggestion 
that the women’s clubs in rural com- 
munities should hold a sort of experi- 
ence meeting on what prafit and 
pleasure had been lost through a 
period of time on account of bad 
roads, I was at once interested, for 
transportation is a hobby with me. 
So it occurred to me to hold a little 
experience meeting of my own on 
the necessity of easy and constant 
transportation in rural communities. 


I’m heartily in favor of every com- 
munity doing what it can to improve 
all of its roads, both dirt and mac-- 
adam, and one of the most effective 
means of securing good roads is to 
introduce as many automobiles as 
possible into the neighborhood. All 
of us know that where automobiles 
are, there good roads come. Some 


put it the other way around and sug- 
gest that the good roads come first. 
Personally, I believe that the supply 
of good roads follows upon the in- 
sistent demand from automobilists, 
but whether the chicken or the egg 


takes precedence is unimportant, 
they are found together now. 


Modern inventions have so dimin- 
ished distance that the horse team 
can no longer meet the requirements 
of the enlarged radius in which we 
conduct our business and social life. 
I can remember the time when the 
old dirt road was our sole depend- 
ence. It was strictly a fair weather 
friend. When rain fell, when frost 
ridged the gulleys to stone, when the 
thaw set in and the bottom dropped 
out of the mud holes, that old road 
heard language, even from pious 
men, that would bring blood to the 
cheek of a turnip. But when our 
fruit growers began to use automo- 
biles, good roads followed almost 
automatically. 


An All-Year-Yound Friend 

When they first came into gen- 
eral use, people used to put up their 
cars for the winter, now we would 
laugh at such an idea. Cars are used 
the year round and thereby much of 
the dreaded loneliness of country life 
in the winter is done away with. Our 
own car is used summer and winter, 
rain or shine. Business errands are 
accomplished so much quicker than 


By Richard Powers 


when we used horses entirely, that 
there is more time left for leisure 
and pleasure. Our acquaintance is 
wider, our mental outlook is broader. 


This last point is far from the 
least. City folk do not need a car 
half as much as we who live in the 
country. They no doubt like a run 
into the country and it does them 
good, but even without a car they 
are in constant touch with men and 
affairs, while we, without quick 
means of locomotion, are in large 
measure cut off from desirable asso- 
ciation. Up to the time I bought a 
car I really did not count as a factor 
in community or country life. J 
found it inconvenient to attend meet- 
ings of any kind away from home. 
tven our community gatherings 
were an effort so long as going any- 


where meant taking the horses from . 


the plow or spray wagon. I seldom 
went to fruit growers’ meetings and 
never could join those agreeable and 
instructive expeditions where a num- 
ber of fruit growers unite in making 
an automobile tour, sometimes last- 
ing a week, when visits are made to 
orchards in different sections. 


Benefits of Owning a Car 


Some of the most valuable fruit 
lessons I have learned have been 
taught through wide interchange of 
personal. experience, and it is not 
too much to say that my home is both 
more prosperous and happier for the 
possession of a car. I like meeting 
not only my near neighbors, but men 
from elsewhere who have something 
new to tell me, and how my wife does 
enjoy the more frequent and broader 
intefcourse. I suppose it is true that 
busy outdoor men too often forget 
that the kitchen and dooryard can- 
not satisfy a woman’s social crav- 
ing. I’ve heard it said that the gen- 
eral introduction of automobiles and 
telephones into rural communities 
has marked a pronounced decrease 
of insanity among farm women. The 
theory is that the loneliness used to 
get them. 

I don’t know how that may be, I 
never saw any signs of tottering rea- 
son in Mrs. Richard Powers, but I 
know she must have been almighty 
lonely many times. When she be- 
gan to get about more and was able 
to take an active part in community 
life and effort, she brightened amaz- 
ingly.. Her health improved as the 
result of more relaxation in the open 


air. We now frequently attend lec- 
tures in town, a special church serv- 
ice, fairs, an occasional show. It 
may not make any difference in our 
feeling toward each other, but it cer- 
tainly gives us more interests in com- 
mon. We have much to talk of to- 
gether. We are better companions 
now. 


One of the most popular diver- 
sions in this neighborhood is. the 
weekly band concert held in our near- 
est town. We are proud of these 
concerts, for we know it is not every 
town of this size that can furnish 
music of such high quality. The 
performers are mostly. townspeople, 
but a good many are drawn from ad- 
jacent farms. Saturday evenings, 
when the summer twilights linger 
late, farm families from far and near 
flock in to hear the music and see 
the crowds. 


And there surely are crowds. Last 
summer we drove in one week as 
usual, bringing with us an old friend 
from’an eastern city. During some 
time after we reached the big square, 
he was unusually quiet, then he burst 
out. “Say, Dick, I wish you’d tell 
me where all these people come from. 
I’ve seen nothing but a long string 
of autémobiles come down the pike 
ever since we got here.” 


I mroposed that we take a turn 
round the square and see what we 
could find out about it. “I’ve a mind 
to count the cars,” he said, and count 
them he did until he tired after 
reaching 600. It was like a family 
party to me, for I knew the majority 
of these cars as belonging to farmers 
on all sides of me. Pretty nifty some 
of them. were, too. The excellent, 
reliable but, formerly, too monopo- 
listic flivver did not have it all its 
own way by any means. Though 
many of our fruit farmers own one, 
it is often used chiefly as a utility 
car and on an occasion like a band 
concert it was not in overwhelming 
evidence. 


My friend was surprised and mild- 
ly excited. ‘‘Why, just consider,” he 
said, ‘‘what that means. These 600 
ears brought in an average of five 
people each. .I had no idea farmers 
amused themselves in this way.” 
“There are a good many things you 
don’t know about farmers and farm- 
ing,’ I told him. “City people still 
think of us as up before light, hitch- 
ing the team to the plow, and drop- 
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ping asleep on our way to bed, worn 
out with the toil of the day. We still 
work hard and get through a darn 
sight more than we used to when we 
had no power on the farm, but we’re 
riding on rubber now and combine 
‘some pleasure with our business.’ 
“T’ll say you do,”’ was his somewhat 
jazzy reply. 

Cars as Money Savers 

The automobile would make good 
with me if the things I have men- 
tioned were its only benefits, but its 
actual money-saving value is so well 
known that it is scarcely necessary 
to note the advantage it is to the 
farmer in helping him get his eggs, 
butter, small fruits and vegetables 
to market in quick time and in the 
pink of condition. If the car is not 
large enough to accommodate his 
fresh produce, a trailer, readily at- 
tached when needed, will serve the 
purpose. In this poultry and live- 
stock may be carried. 

There is a story, a true one, often 
told by a fruit grower who lives a 
long way the other side of town, 
which shows how, through owning 
an automobile, he saved a valuable 
crop of fruit. The spraying season 
was on. He had a good apple orch- 
ard in full bearing and the threat of 
a serious infection of bitter rot was 
urging him to make all haste, espe- 
cially as the weather could scarcely 
be expected to hold favorable for the 
time it would require, with his ut- 
most speed, to make a thorough ap- 
plication of Bordeaux mixture. 

The work was getting on well 
when one morning within ten min- 
utes after starting the crank shaft 
broke. Now imagine what this would 
have meant if he had been forced 
to frust to the old dirt road and a 
team to haul the broken parts twenty 
miles to the nearest repair shop. It 
would have meant no more spraying 
for that day or the next. He would 
have been uncommonly lucky had he 
been able to start work again on the 
third day. Instead of this, he loaded 
the broken parts into his car, sped 
into town and had the good fortune 
through early arrival, to secure the 
services of a mechanic at once. By 
noon he was back with his spray ma- 
chine in perfect order. 

As he is fond of telling, the last 
tree sprayed had only time to dry 
before a continued rain set in. The 
muggy, warm spell of weather, com- 
ing upon unsprayed fruit, would have 
worked havoc in a few days, and 
the infection would have _ spread 
throughout the orchard with heart- 
breaking speed. But the well-sprayed 
fruit resisted the insidious fungus 
@isease and when the sun shown 
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again the trees were free from bitter 
rot and full of clean, bright fruit 
which later brought top prices. No 
one ever need suggest to this grower 
that it is an extravagance to own an 
automobile. 


Verdict of Junior Jury 


If there were need of enlisting 
more voices in favor of the farmer’s 
car, would only be necessary to 
take ‘e case to the young people of 
the fx.nily and the verdict would be 
unanimous. I have two boys and a 
girl growing up, and, so far, not one 
of them has voiced impatience with 
farm conditions. No doubt the mod- 
ern conveniences with which the 
home is equipped have something to 
do with their conterftment, but it’s 
the social side that appeals to youth. 


Their parents may congratulate 
themselves that the car has made it 
possible for the children to attend 
high school six miles away without 
being obliged to leave home, but the 
youngsters themselves think more of 
the ball game, the church picnic, the 
band concert, etc., all of which would 
be quite beyond their reach without 
the aid of “Hippity Hop,” as they 
have dubbed the small machine that 
is more especially devoted to their 
service. The rain has never been 
too hard and the snow seldom too 
deep for “Hippity Hop” to land our 
children at the schoolhouse on time. 
Their stand in class is never periled 
by days of absence on account of bad 
weather. Now that holiday time is 
within hailing distance, they already 
have under discussion several excit- 
ing plans, in all of which the faithful 
“Hippity”’ is expected to take a lead- 
ing part. 

I recall some years ago, when an 
orchard: tract was sold near us and 
the new neighbor moved into the 
little shack which was the only 
building upon it, he parked a right 
good looking car under the shelter 
of a big oak tree on what is now the 
side lawn. Most of us laughed at the 
idea of a man who was living in a 
shack owning such a fine car, but 
my Uncle Joe, who is not a hasty 
man, said: “Just give him time. I 
like his spirit,” and, sure enough, be- 
fore snow fell, there was a neat cot- 
tage beside the spreading oak, and 
the car was snugly housed in its own 
garage. If you live anywhere near 
us, you won’t have to ask who this 
neighbor may be. He’s one of our 
leading men now, and we feel that 
we couldn’t very well get along with- 
out him. Incidentally, he influenced 
quite a few of us to invest in auto- 
mobiles. 





GOOD CROP OF CITRUS 
ON.. FLORIDA EAST COAST 


This year’s yield of grapefruit, 
avocadoes and limes along the east 
coast of Florida will exceed that of 
the last several years, according to 
growers and shippers who are keep- 
ing in close touch with the situation. 
Shipments of grapefruit begin about 
October 1; the lime shipping season, 
which began last June, is about one- 
half over; while the avocadoes, which 
have been on the market for weeks, 
will continue to be shipped from this 
section as late as next February, says 
the Miami Metropolis. 


As little fruit has as yet reached 
the market, the probable price which 
it will command cannot be figured 
accurately by the shippers, though 
early shipments will, they believe, 
take a top. price. The unusually 
heavy crop of avocadoes has forced 
the price down somewhat, but the 
market remains fairly strong. Limes 
continue to sell around $5 per barrel 
f. o. b. Miami. 

Grapefruit is ripening rapidly and 
heavy movement north will begin by 
the middle of October. Crate 
shipment by express started about 
September 15, in the opinion of Ham- 
ilton Michaelson, heavily interested 
in the grapefruit deal. 


The grapefruit yield on the lower 
east coast will be much heavier than 
last year, said Mr. Michaelson, but 
as the yield on the west coast is some- 
what lighter than formerly, a good 
price is expected on the northern 
markets. The early ripening fruit 
is unusually sweet, said Mr. Michael- 
son, and requires no sugar whatever. 

This year’s avocado crop on the 
lower east coast is the largest in the 
history of this section, said Mr. Mi- 
chaelson, who estimates the yield at 
20,000 crates. Heavy rains have re- 
sulted in larger fruit, but despite this 
fact they carry well, and the market, 
while not strong, brings a fair re- 
turn to the grower. 

Sixty thousand boxes of limes will 
be shipped from the keys, asserts 
William N. Hull, manager ‘of the 
Florida Keys Limes Associations, this 
being the yield from the keys, not 
counting those grown on the main- 
land. The keys limes are those 
shipped to the northern markets, the 
mainland limes not carrying well. 


The key lime also has a thinner skin 
and is more juicy. 


The lime deal is about one-half 


over, said Mr. Hull, about 30,000 
boxes having been -shipped. 





MARKET EXPANSION 
GREATEST NEED 


(Continued from Page 13) 

The California navel orange, he 
said, is a weak orange, the navel be- 
ing an abnormality, and although it 
has a fine flavor, is far from perfec- 
tion in oranges. 

The Valencia, he said, takes the 
market better and is a better orange, 
and best of all, can be picked at any 
time of the year, making it an all- 
year-round marketer, but still, is not 
a good orange, being an insipid fruit, 
lacking in sugar. 

“Don’t be satisfied,” he said, 
“with present. conditions. The time 
is ripe for development in the citrus 
industry that means something. If 
you’re going to produce 14,000,000 
boxes of fruit a year, as you say you 
are, you will have to advertise. Co- 
operate in the exchange to find sale 
for this additional production. There 
are enough people to take care of it, 
but you will have to find the market 
among those people, and to find a 
market you must create it.” 

The market, he declared, should be 
controlled by the exchange, not by 
regulating prices, but by finding new 
uses among-new people for the fruit. 
“Control,”’ he said, ‘“‘is not the great- 
est improvement in regard to the 
market—it is extension. Find more 
uses. I don’t know whether your 
exchange is a good one—if not, make 
it a good one. Florida can show co- 


operation as well as California. Get 
together. 


A SMALL CROP OF 
SPANISH ORANGES 

Of considerable encouragement to 
the citrus fruit growers of America 
is the report made by Consul Gaston 
’ Smith at Malaga, Spain, which shows 
that his country will not be a strong 
competitor with America for citrus 
fruit markets. He says there is a 
marked decrease in production in 
Spain. 

There are no official statistics 
with reference to the orange and 
lemon crops, but from various esti- 
mates made by firms handling these 
products, the total orange crop of 
1919-20 is estimated at 200,000 to 
210,000 boxes of approximately 60 
kilos each, a decrease of 30 per cent 
in production compared to the 1918- 
19 crop. 

The sweet oranges for export are 
usually packed in cases which weigh 
about 60 kilos each. These cases con- 
tain 420, 714 or 1,064 oranges, ac- 
cording to the size of the fruit, each 
one wrapped in a paper. The bitter 
oranges, intended for marmalade, are 
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not so carefully packed and average 
550 to a box, which weighs about 60 
kilos. The export of sweet oranges 
in 1919-20 averaged 100,000 boxes, 
England being the greatest buyer. 
The price obtained for these oranges 
in the British market was 15 to 60 
shillings ($3.65 to $14.60), the aver- 
age being about 40 shillings ($9.73). 
The export 
about 60,000 cases. In England the 
average price obtained for the bitter 
orange was 25 to 28 shillings ($6.07 
to $6.80) per box, of about 60 kilos 
gross f. o. b. Malaga. 

The high price of sugar curtailed 
the demand for bitter oranges for 
the manufacturing of marmalade in 
England and caused the market to 
break. At the beginning of the sea- 
son bitter oranges sold for 30 to 35 
pesetas ($5.79 to $6.76) per 1,000 
on the tree in Malaga. There are a 
number of small factories in the 


province that manufacture bitter or- 
ange pulp and when the demand for 
the fruit is not great, the oranges are 
peeled and the meat fed to the hogs. 


EXPERIMENT STATION 
SECURES DR. OWEN BURGER 

The experiment station has been 
fortunate in securing the services of 
Dr. Owen Burger, an M. S. graduate 
of the University of Florida. He was 
assistant in the department of plant 
pathology for five years, beginning 
in 1909. This gave him opportunity 
to become acquainted with Florida 
plant pathology problems. In 1914 
he entered Harvard university, and 
received his Ph. D. degree in 1916. 
The following two years he served on 
the staff of the California citrus sta- 
tion and school of tropical agricul- 
ture. During the last two years he 
has been connected with the depart- 
ment of agriculture, giving his time 
to the study of decay of fruits and 
vegetables in transit. 

Dr. Burger returns to Florida one 
of the best equipped men in the coun- 
try for his particular work. Fruit 
growers and truckers, as well as the 
experiment station, should feel very 
happy in securing his services and 
to know that the work so ably car- 
ried on by Fawcett and Stevens will 
be continued. 


TIME TO SPRAY FOR WHITE FLY 

Of the three broods of white fly 
each year the fall brood is usually 
the most numerous. The adults of 
this brood are now swarming to the 
new growth of citrus trees not only 
from the orange groves, but from 
chinaberry trees and other deciduous 
host plants which are no longer at- 


of bitter oranges was - 
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tractive. 


Because they will remain on the 
trees much longer than either of the 
other two (until late February or 
March), and because the rainy sea- 
son is about over and the fungus ene- 
mies of the white fly will gradually 
become less abundant, it is especially 
important to spray the groves thor- 
oughly in the fall. 

Although the white fly larvae may 
be killed at any time during the fall 
or early winter, it is better to spray 
as early as possible and save the 
drain on the trees resulting from the 
feeding of the flies, sgys J. R. Wat- 


son, entomologist at the Florida ex- 
periment station. 


Furthermore, a thorough spraying 
at this time will loosen up the sooty 
mold and give the rains an oppor- 
tunity to remove it, thus making it 


easier to clean the fruit at packing 
time. 


SEEDLESS GRAPEFRUIT 

William Rasch left us one of the 
seedless grapefruit that he has been 
propagating. It is about the finest 
specimen of the pomello that we have 
ever seen. Besides being seedless it 
is good sized, hangs well, is of fine 
flavor and very heavy. Unless we 
are mistaken Mr. Rasch has some- 
thing that will revolutionize the 
grapefruit industry in the Lake re- 
gion. He is also experimenting with 
several crosses he has made between 
the orange and the tangerine. The 
fact is, William is the Luther Bur- 
bank of Lake Silver.—Winter Haven 
Chief. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only three cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by three, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by: the. total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cost. This rate;is so low that 
we cannot charge classified accounts, 
and would, therefore, appreciate a re- 
mittance with order. No advertisement 
accepted for less than 50 ‘cents. 

THE CITRUS INDUSTRY, 
411 Curry Bidg., Tampa, Florida 


a POULTRY 


Ss. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS of 
fine quality, 3, 4 and 5 dollars per 15. 
Prize winners. Miss Erma ouise 
Singleton, Box A, Dubard, Miss. 


ss .& B DE ISLAND RED EGGS, 
bred-to-lay. Gatisfaction guaranteed. 
15, $2; 30, $3.75; postpaid. Mrs. R. 8. 
McCullough, Lewisburg, Tenn. 


BRED-TO-LAY SINGLE COMB RHODE 
Island Reds. Eggs, $3 for 15. From 
selected colors. T. M. Montgomery, 
Starkville, Miss. 


REAL ESTATE 


FRUIT AND BERRY LANDS—What do 
you want to grow? How much land 
do you want and what terms? Rail- 
road Farm Bureau, San Antonio, Tex. 
For Sale—l10 acres 

Roseland, Indian river, 

Boon, 127 Gray Court, 

Mich. 

WANTED—tTo hear from owner of 

land for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baidwin, 

Wisconsin. it 

If you want to sell or exchange your 

property write me. John J. Black, 

180th. St., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


citrus land at 
$50 per acre. 
Birmingham, 


Buy from the 
Manufacturers 


| aS OMe 
, sah nee oe 
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RUBBER “> 
STAMPS &SEAL 


, of all Kinds s: 
Sore i25 0S? 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Aug.-Sept. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Ten acres good.citrus land, high, well 
drained; Indian River section, St. Lucie 
county; one mile from East Coast Rail- 
way; same distance from Indian river; 
500 dollars. Boon, 127 Gray Court, Bir- 


mingham, Mich. 


SEEDS 
CANE er amber and orange. 

Fancy recleane stock,’ $2.59 per 

bushel. Red Tap, $2.60 per bushel. 

Hudmon Seed ompany, Nashville, 

Tenn. 

Napier grass; greatest tonnage; 
equals alfalfa. Mature joints $2.00 hun- 
dred; $15.00. thousand, postage paid. 
Special price large quantity. J. F. 
Waters, Pahokee, Fla. August, 6 mo. 


NAPIER AND MERKER GRASS—The 
heaviest producing perennial forage 
plants yet discovered. Strong roots 
from old plants, $15 per 100: joints, 
ready for setting,-$25 per thousand. 
Valuable circular mailed on request. 
Loring Brown, Orlando, Fla. M-4t 
WANTED—Ten bushels of Rough 

Lemon Seed—more or less. W. C. 

Daniells, Tavares, Fla. 

FOR SALE—Choice Early Speckled and 
Osceola velvet beans, the very best. 
Also peas of all kinds, pure and un- 
mixed. Write for prices. Deliver any- 
where. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga. 





Wanted—wWill pay highest cash price 
for Dasheens, Pigeon Peas, Mangoes, 
all other tropical fruit and produce. 
S. Rosen, 7 East 135th St.. New York 
City. Aug. ly. 

NURSERY STOCK 
EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year.. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


We Collect Accounts, Notes—Claims, 
anywhere in world. No charges unless 
we collect. May's Collection Agency, 

Somerset, Ky. 6-20—2t 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Would like: to contract 
for plowing and discing new land in 
areas from 100 to 5,000 acres. Will do 
the work cheaper, quicker and better 
than can be done with teams. We use 
tractors exclusively. Four Drive 
Tractor Sales Company of Florida, P. O. 
Box 1652, Tampa, Florida. it 


Repares 
Read “RABBIT JOURNAL,” St. 
Francis, Wis. Two years $1 trial Ye 


tensive 
variety 
of nurs- 
ery stock 


both fruit and ornament- 
al. 

Also the best Land- 
scape service de part- 
ment in Florida. Ask for 
our Tropical Grounds 
Book and Catalogto be is- 
sued in Wovember. Free. 


REASONER BROS. 
Oneco, Fla. 
Be BS) yejns [Beh sibel) Be) ee) PE] LI a 


: os Established 1906 | 
J. SCHNARR & CO. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Specialists in Sprays, Sprayers and Spraying 


Manufacturers of 


SCHNARRS SPRAY FORMULA 
for WHITE FLY and SCALE INSECTS 


To avoid substitutes see that 
SCHNARRS appears on every barrel 


Order direct or from our Winter Haven Branch, or through any 


of the following: 


Fort Myers Warehouse, Fort Myers 


Gulf Fertilizer Co., Tampa 


° E. O. Painter Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville 


Or through associations affiliated with the Florida Citrus Exchange, commer- 
cial sprayers and merchants generally throughout the citrus sections of the State. 


Write us for copy of Schnarrs Spray Book, 
Schnarrs Sprayer Catalog and Complete Price List 


State Distributors 
NIAGARA 
Soluble Sulphur Compound 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Dry Lime Sulphur 


Information in regard to 
control of 
CITRUS INSECTS 


AND DISEASES 
cheerfully given 





